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DEPUSIT-D BY THE 
yNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Role of Forel 


World Trade Si 


Mitton M. THOMPSON 


ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


—_ LAW 566, recently passed 
by Congress and signed by the President 
on June 17, opens the way to increased 
use of Foreign-Trade Zones as facilities 
for the expansion of international trade. 

Especially significant are the provi- 
sions authorizing manufacturing and 
exhibition in the zones. Other changes 
of importance will permit importers to 
have duties and internal-revenue taxes 
fixed while retaining or processing goods 
in the zones and will allow exporters to 
secure advantages of exportation, such 
as recovery of drawback and avoidance 
or refund of internal-revenue taxes, 
upon placing goods in the zones for 
later export. 

These extensions of the scope of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Act, which was 
originally adopted in 1934, come at an 
opportune time. In addition to the New 
York Zone, which began operations in 
1937, five new zones have been estab- 
lished since the war, three on the West 
Coast at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle and two in the Gulf area at New 
Orleans and San Antonio. The new law 
Should not only contribute to their 
growth and strength but should also en- 
able them to draw more transshipment 
and consignment trade to this country 
and to participate more effectively in 
the Government’s programs for promot- 
ing foreign trade and economic develop- 
ment. Since no tax or duty reductions 
are involved, and Government expenses 
are largely reimbursed by the zone oper- 
ators, the zones would appear to offer 
an economical and expedient means of 
furthering these objectives. 

A Foreign-Trade Zone provides a 
haven where goods may be held in a 
Suspended status. As described by Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler, who has fath- 
ered the legislation from the _ begin- 
ning, “a Trade Zone is a neutral, stock- 
aded area where a shipper can put down 
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Changes Made by New Law Explained 


his load, catch his breath, and decide 
what to do next.” Foreign merchandise 
may be brought into a zone without pay- 
ment of duty, without posting a bond, 
and without committing it to future im- 
port or export. Domestic merchandise 
may likewise be taken into a zone with- 
out commitment as to future return to 
customs territory or export. Although 
the zones are fenced off and patrolled 
by customs guards, operations in them 
are relatively free from customs super- 
vision, except for merchandise accorded 
a privileged status as described below. 
Zones may be chartered at any port of 
entry by the Foreign Trade Zones Board, 
consisting of the Secretaries of Com- 
merce (chairman), Treasury, and Army, 
and are regulated as public utilities. 


Manufacturing Authorized 


UNTIL THE ADOPTION of Public Law 
566, activities in the zones were limited 
to so-called manipulation, viz, sorting, 
grading, cleaning, repacking, remarking, 
mixing or combining with other domes- 
tic or foreign materials, or such other 
assemblying or minor processing as did 
not constitute manufacturing. There 
was an express prohibition against man- 
ufacturing. 

This undefined distinction between 
manipulation and manufacturing led to 
both administrative and substantive dif- 
ficulties. Collectors of Customs, to whom 
the Board had delegated the making of 
initial decisions, were frequently called 
upon to make rulings as to permissible 
operations, and in some cases appeals 
were taken to the Board, with the result 
that time-consuming investigations and 
hearings became necessary. The uncer- 
tainties and delays, as well as the exclu- 
sion of advantageous processing opera- 
tions, proved a handicap to full utiliza- 
tion of the zones. 

By permitting manufacturing the stat- 
ute eliminates the need for drawing such 
a distinction. It thus both avoids this 
troublesome administrative problem and 
enlarges the usefulness of zones. Pro- 
duction of articles in the zones by the 
combined use of domestic and foreign 
materials makes unnecessary either the 
sending of the domestic materials abroad 


on-Trade Zones in 


enificantly Enlarged 


for manufacture or the duty-paid or 
bonded importation of the foreign ma- 
terials into this country. New enter- 
prises should consequently be attracted 
with resulting benefits to this country 
not only through use of domestic ma- 
terials and labor but also through inci- 
dental employment of domestic banking, 
insurance, shipping, and other services. 

It is not anticipated, however, that 
large-scale manufacturing will be un- 
dertaken in a zone. Facilities are not 
adequate for that purpose, the expenses 
of location and operation would be exces- 
sive, and in any event the advantages 
to be gained would seem to relate mainly 
to minor processing operations involving 
products intended for export. There 
would appear to be relatively less induce- 
ment to produce in a zone for the do- 
mestic market, since duties on foreign 
materials would still be payable, than to 
process goods for export, inasmuch as in 
the latter event the tying-up of capital 
in excise taxes and duties (even if recov- 
erable) may be avoided. The Board, of 
course, retains authority to regulate any 
manufacturing establishments in a zone 
and even to prohibit those which it re- 
gards as unsuitable or detrimental to the 
interests of the zone or the public. 

The law makes several specific excep- 
tions from the manufacturing privilege. 
They consist generally of operations that 
are subject to internal revenue taxation 
or supervision when performed in cus- 
toms territory. The commodities af- 
fected are playing cards, tobacco 
products, oleomargarine, adulterated or 
renovated butter, filled cheese, coconut 
and other vegetable oils, narcotics, white 
phosphorous matches, firearms, liquor, 
and sugar. A wholly unrelated excep- 
tion applies to watches and clocks. 

It is nevertheless expressly provided 
that, except for rectification of distilled 
spirits and wines or the production of 
alcoholic products unfit for beverage 
purposes, the exceptions do not prevent 
operations which were permissible under 
the Act prior to July 1, 1949 (approxi- 
mately the date when the bill \vas re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means 
Committee). In other words, despite the 
prohibition against zone operations in- 
volving the excepted articles listed above, 
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any such operation is allowable if it may 
properly be characterized as a manipu- 
lation rather than a manufacture. It 
will accordingly be seen that there still 
may be cases, involving these excepted 
articles, calling for a decision of the 
Board as to the distinction between 
manipulation and manufacturing. 


Exhibition Permitted 


EXHIBITION, like manufacturing, was 
expressly forbidden by the Act as it 
previously stood. The Board had, by 
regulation, explained that this did not 
preclude inspection and sampling of 
merchandise by bona fide customers. 
Maintenance of display counters was 
clearly not allowed, however, and foreign 
traders found themselves unable to pre- 
sent their goods attractively to prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Authority to exhibit as now provided 
in the law enables the owner of goods in 
a zone to establish, and to maintain more 
or less permanently, showrooms in 
which he may display his merchandise, 
conduct demonstrations, and take orders. 
Since he may also store and process 
merchandise in a zone, he is not limited 
to mere display of samples or to sale for 
future delivery, but may sell from stock. 
Furthermore, his ability to secure ad- 
vance determination of duties and taxes 
(discussed below) enables him to quote 
firm delivered prices. The hazards of 
increased costs of importation and 
higher tariff classification are conse- 
quently eliminated. These advantages 
should substantially increase the use of 
zones for consignment purposes. 

The growing trend toward interna- 
tional trade fairs throughout the country 
suggests the ready adaptability of For- 
eign-Trade Zones to this purpose. Con- 
gress has only recently passed a law to 
provide for duty-free entry and exhibi- 
tion of fcreign products under customs 
bond and supervision at the First U. S 
International Trade Fair to be held in 
Chicago from August 7 to August 20, 
1950. Other cities are planning similar 
fairs for future years. Special legisla- 
lation is presently required for each such 
fair. The Foreign-Trade Zones Act, 
however, affords comparable privileges 
and, in addition, dispenses with bonds 
and much of the customs supervision, 
enables the exhibitor both to process and 
to store his products indefinitely, and 
allows him to have the duties and excise 
taxes on them ascertained. 

It may not be desirable for the general 
public to be allowed unlimited access to 
exhibits in the zones. Retail trade in 
the zones continues to be prohibited ex- 
cept with respect to such domestic, duty- 
paid, or duty-free goods as are brought 
into the zones from customs territory. 
Even such limited retail trade is permit- 
ted only on special permit approved by 
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the Board. Exhibits for other than re- 
tail purposes would, in any case, be 
subject to such regulations as might be 
found necessary to avoid excessive traf- 
fic in the zones and to protect the rev- 
enue. 


Fixing Duties and Taxes on 
Foreign Goods 


IT HAS LONG BEEN PROVIDED that 
foreign merchandise may be brought into 
a zone under customs supervision and 
the duties thereon ascertained but with 
payment postponed until the goods are 
brought into customs territory. Im- 
porters have made virtually no use of 
this privilege, however, because the ad- 
vantage was more than offset by require- 
ments that such fixing of the duty take 
place immediately upon taking the goods 
into a zone, that a bond in double the 
amount of duty be posted, and that such 
duty be paid within a period of 2 years 
regardless of whether the goods were 
actually brought into customs territory 
or not. 

These onerous conditions have now 
been eliminated, with the result that, 
without posting a bond or incurring any 
liability ever to make payment, the im- 
porter can secure a determination not 
only of duties but also of internal-rev- 
enue taxes at any time while the im- 
ported goods remain in the zone so long 
as they have not been so processed as to 
change their tariff classification. Only 
one such determination, however, may 
be obtained. It is thus possible to have 
the duties and taxes fixed and then to 
proceed to find a market either in this 
country or abroad and to make the most 
advantageous disposition of the goods. 

Imported materials given this privi- 
leged status may be manipulated or man- 
ufactured, as may nonprivileged ma- 
terial, and, upon entry into customs ter- 
ritory of an article made wholly or in 
part from such privileged goods, duties 
and taxes will be collected in proportion 
to the quantity of the privileged material 
so used, but at the rate previously fixed 
on such material rather than at the rate 
then applicable to either the material or 
the finished product. Allowances are 
also made for losses due to shrinkage or 
waste so that duties and taxes are paid 
only on the material actually entering 
customs territory either in its original 
state or in some altered condition. 


Domestic Goods for Export 


A NEW CONCEPT has been introduced 
by the provision that domestic products 
(or products of foreign origin which 
have already entered this country duty- 
paid or duty-free) which are placed in 
zones for export, destruction (except de- 
struction of distilled spirits, wines, and 
fermented malt liquors), or storage are 


to be treated for certain purposes, ang 
under regulations of the controlling Feq. 
eral agencies, as if actually exported. Jt 
is expected that this innovation will re. 
sult in a substantial increase in zone 
business. 

Merchandise so placed in zones is to 
be considered as exported for the purpose 
of the drawback, warehousing, bonding, 
and other provisions of the Tariff Act 
and also for the purpose of the interna). 
revenue laws relating to bonds, draw. 
back, refund, or exemption from tax ]j- 
ability. Transfer of such merchandise 
to a zone may also be considered an ex. 
portation for the purpose of any other 
Federal laws—for example, pure food 
and drug, export control, and the like— 
to the extent that the Government 
agency charged with enforcement of 
those laws deems advisable. 

The advantages of regarding domestic 
merchandise as already exported when 
placed in a zone are considerable. A 
producer using dutiable imported mate- 
rials in his product may recover draw- 
back, that is, 99 percent of the duty paid 
on the imported materials, without wait- 
ing until he finds a foreign customer, or 
until his foreign customer is ready to 
receive delivery, or until the merchandise 
actually arrives abroad. Owners of do- 
mestic products stored in customs or in- 
ternal-revenue bonded warehouses may 
transfer their goods to a zone for export 
and secure immediate cancellation of the 
bonds. If such products are subject to 
internal-revenue taxes, payment of such 
taxes may be avoided or refunds of taxes 
already paid may be obtained—thereby 
accelerating the date when the funds in- 
vested become available again to the 
business. 

In order to secure these benefits, the 
merchandise must be taken into the zone 
for the sole purpose of exportation, ex- 
cept for those limited situations where 
destruction or indefinite storage is con- 
templated. While the law is not specific 
on the point, presumably operations such 
as packing, labelling, and other meas- 
ures designed to prepare the product for 
export shipment would not be objection- 
able, although apparently the intention 
was that further manipulation or manu- 
facture would not be permitted. It is 
clear, in any event, that merchandise in 
this category cannot be returned to cus- 
toms territory except where the Foreigu- 
Trade Zones Board finds such return to 
be in the public interest and, in the latter 
event, duties are payable equal to the 
sum of any duties or taxes previously re- 
funded or avoided. 


Additional Changes 


ADOPTION of the amendment also pro- 
vided the occasion for making some 
minor changes in the law to clarify points 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Conceived As a “¢ compelling 
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Stimulus to Greater Activity” 


San Francisco World Trade Center 


Emerges 


Joun J. Jupce 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR, SAN FRANCISCO, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERC! 


In Consultation With 


LELAND W. CUTLER, 


CHAIRMAN, 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD TRADI 
CENTER AUTHORITY 


ry 

es 1947 CALIFORNIA LEGISLA- 
TURE created the San Francisco World 
Trade Center Authority as an agency of 
the State of California. The act is very 
comprehensive and is patterned after the 
Toll Bridge Authority Act, under which 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
was built. The law recites that it is the 
general policy of the State of California 
to “foster and develop domestic and in- 
ternational trade for the benefit of the 


In this main port and business district of San Francisco will be the site for the first unit 


entire State * * * and _ stimulate 
the maximum use of the harbor in San 
Francisco Bay.” It further recites that 
“it is universally recognized that San 
Francisco Harbor is one of the great 
natural harbors of the world and an 
outlet for California and the West and 
for the whole United States of America.” 
Also, “countries in North and South 
America, and in Europe and Africa, na- 
tions across the Pacific having a popula- 
tion many times that of the United 
States, desire to do business with the 
United States and the United States 
with them,” and that the ‘“‘full beneficial 
use of San Francisco Harbor is not 
possible unless facilities for international 
trade are concentrated and made avail- 
able to persons and organizations vitally 
concerned therein so that they may be 
in close contact with one another on 
terms devoted to the fostering of the 
world exchange of goods, commerce, 
services, and cultural contributions.” 
This legislation did not just ‘spring 
into existence.”’ It was the result of the 
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of the city’s World Trade Center. 
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As Dynamic, Vital Project 


dreams and plans of many men, and was 
first talked about probably half a century 
ago. The late Capt. Robert Dollar and 
Wallace Alexander were particularly ac- 
tive in advocating a World Trade Center 
many years ago; Pacific House at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
was an idealistic expression of the proj- 
ect. And there was no lack of State 
supporters in having the legislation in- 
troduced and carrying it to a successful 
conclusion in the Legislature. 


*“*Practical and Constructive” 


THE 1949 SESSION of the Legislature 
did a very practical and constructive 
thing and enacted further legislation 
authorizing the Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners to transfer the sum of 
$300,000 to the World Trade Center 
Authority. This sum is for surveys, 
plans, estimates, preliminary engineer- 
ing, and any “expense preliminary or 
otherwise, incident to the acquisition, 
construction, financing and promotion 
and operation of a World Trade Center 
in the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco”. The securing of this money was 
the result of a complete understanding 
between the Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners and the Authority on the 
tremendous importance of a World 
Trade Center for San Francisco. The 
Harbor Commissioners have gone 
further and are making available to the 
Authority a site adjacent to the Ferry 
Building for the first unit. The exact 
location will depend upon test borings 
being made by the State Department of 
Public Works. 

The Department has had a long 
experience with San Francsico Bay and 
its foundations, and the work just 
mentioned is not “major” and will not 
involve much in the way of either time 
or money. As soon as foundations are 
determined, which conceivably may be 
within the next 2 months, preliminary 
architectural plans will be drawn in 
sufficient detail for prospective tenants 
to understand just what is offered. 
Such plans will also outline a model of 
the ultimate World Trade Center as 
visioned in its entirety. The Center 
would cost possibly $75,000,000. The 








first unit on which the Authority is now 
concentrating will cost from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000—depending of course on 
the foundations and square footage de- 
sired. The actual assembling of occu- 
pancy of the first unit should not take 
any consideradle amount of time, and, 
once occupancy is assured, no difficulty 
is anticipated in marketing the revenue 
bonds as provided in the Act. Much 
preliminary work has been done on this, 
and it should be borne in mind that this 
also applies to the physical form which 
the Center will take and the architec- 
tural studies that have been made over 
the past 4 or 5 years while legislation 
was in process of enactment. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
introduction of the first legislation 4 
years ago was the result of a carefully 
planned movement inaugurated by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and its Foreign Trade Committee. A 
World Trade Center nonprofit group, 
headed by O. C. Hansen, was formed to 
press the legislation and at the same 
time make an intensive study of foreign 
trade. With this study, definite ideas of 
the physical housing of the Center began 
to take shape. These ideas have accu- 
mulated, and the translation of them 
into architectural plans has’ gone 
through a period of experimentation 
which will now quickly result in work- 
able plans for prospective occupants. 

It is conceivable that bids for the con- 
struction of the first unit can be called 
for early in 1951. All of California’s 
resources can now be concentrated on 
making possible the building of the Cen- 
ter. The State’s most potent forces are 
uniting to make the Center a success. 
The Board of State Harbor Commission- 
ers is cooperating to the fullest. and its 
Chief Engineer, H. E. Squire, is working 
with the Department of Public Works on 
the first important matter of founda- 
tions. 

In addition to the statutory members 
of the Authority—James S. Dean, Di- 
rector of Finance; Charles H. Purcell, 
Director of Public Works; and B. J. 
Feigenbaum, President, Board of State 
Harbor Commissioners—eight members 
of the Board are appointed by the Gover- 
nor, and, under the Act, two must be 
residents of the City and County of 
San Francisco, at least one a resident of 
Alameda or Contra Costa County, at 
least one a resident of Marin, San Ma- 
teo, or Santa Clara Counties, at least one 
a resident of Sacramento County, at 
least one a resident of San Joaquin 
County, two members to be appointed at 
large, each to be a resident of a county 
or city and county north of the southern 
boundaries of Monterey, Kings, Tulare, 
and Inyo Counties. The eight appointed 
members of the Authority are as follows: 


Floyd M. Billingsley—(Labor) San Francis- 
co, Calif. 
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Leland W. Cutler—Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland, San Francisco, Calif. 

Paul L. Davies—President, Food Machinery 
Corp., San Jose, Calif. 

James A. Folger, Folger Coffee Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ewald T. Grether, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Charles Howard, Howard Terminals, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

L. K. Marshall, President, Wine Growers’ 
Guild, Lodi, Calif 

{One position vacant at the time this 
article was written; appointee deceased. | 

Leland W. Cutler was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Authority at its 


first meeting. 


Viewed As “Permanent. Year- 
Round Exposition” 


A WORLD TRADE CENTER is in effect 
a permanent year-round exposition, and 
it will house facilities for traders, for- 
eign-trade associations, world trade de- 
partments of Chambers of Commerce of 
various countries, foreign consuls, and 
representatives of transportation, labor, 
management, banking, freight, and all 
services incident to world commerce, in- 
ternational exhibits, conventions, and 
the like. The project also provides 
housing possibilities for Federal, State, 
and local governmental offices in any way 
connected with world trade. 

Most important is the provision that 
will be made for the leaders of the world 
to meet in a “trade atmosphere” and dis- 
cuss harmonious development and the 
attributes that must go hand-in-hand 
with it. It is universally recognized 
that the mutual exchange of goods, 
money, and services is essential if world 
peace is to be maintained. Californians 
are now convinced that, without this 
interchange, the progress of a prosper- 
ous world is impossible, and the World 
Affairs Council, composed as it is of some 
of California’s most progressive citizens, 
is to be housed in the Center and given 
first-hand opportunity for its discussion 
and study of international situations. 

Consulates in San Francisco will 
undoubtedly utilize the facilities of the 
World Trade Center to the utmost. In 
this great port city there are more than 
40 consulates and several substantial 
foreign governmental commercial repre- 
sentatives, as well as a few foreign and 
mixed chambers of commerce. Few of 
these organizations have offices adequate 
for theis needs or in keeping with the 
international prestige and dignity of a 
foreign country’s commercial represen- 
tation. 

The general interest in the World 
Trade Center is easily understood. 
Obviously the Far East and the Pacific 
Basin, as well as the countries of Latin 
America, are particularly interested in 
San Francisco because this city is an 
outstanding Western Hemisphere “out- 
post toward the Orient.” And many 





European countries, which before Worlq 
War II did not pay too much attention 
to the United States West Coast econ- 
omy, recognize already its Steadily 
mounting importance. Some European 
chambers of commerce already exist in 
San Francisco, and certain additiona) 
ones are planned. Their purpose is the 
establishment of direct relations between 
their European businessmen and our 
West Coast economy in all its forms. 
These organizations recognize the value 
of direct transactions accompanied by 
direct transportation, which would save 
additional costs of transloading in New 
York and make San Francisco their dis- 
tributing center for the whole West 
Coast and eventually for the Far East. 


‘Logical Outlet of Rich Region” 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY is not only one 
of the great harbors of the world, it js 
viewed as a logical and feasible outlet 
of one of earth’s richest regions. San 
Francisco’s economic background is ba- 
sically that of agriculture, which will in- 
crease when the Central Valley project is 
carried out. This project will give Cali- 
fornia 3,000,000 additional irrigated 
acres of virgin and fertile soil. In the 
years ahead California will produce in- 
creasing quantities of food products that 
are badly needed throughout the world. 

Other economic resources of California 
have expanded during the past 10 years 
Population has increased 40 percent: in- 
dustrial production has nearly doubled. 
and the output of forests, mines, and 
fisheries will also contribute their prod- 
ucts to the wealth of the area. The 
world market needs, particularly in the 
Pacific areas, can be supplied from the 
vicinities of California and the West 
Coast, and West Coast interests are con- 
vinced that their share in these markets 
will steadily increase 

There is no point, however, in trying 
to say which harbor on the West Coast 
of the United States is the leading one, 
since the San Francisco World Trade 
Center is not being considered in the 
light of an award to the winner of a 
competitive race for the highest turn- 
over of business in any one harbor, or for 
a monopoly to any one of them. The 
proposed Center has in view a compelling 
stimulus to greater activity in foreign 
trade; it is a device to simplify the com- 
plexities of all foreign-trade procedures; 
itis an instrument to attract both Amer- 
ican and foreign businessmen toward the 
transaction of business with each other. 

Therefore, it is believed that when this 
first Center proves successful many har- 
bor cities in the United States and the 
world will follow suit and establish sim- 
ilar world trade centers for the benefit 
of oversea trade. ‘‘More power to them!” 
say San Franciscans. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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“Excellent Beginning Steps Must Be Implemented by Continued Action” 


Stimulus for Inter-Ameriean Travel 


Afforded Now by Concerted Efforts 


Statement by 
U.S. Department of Commerce and 


Pan American Union 


| \F-PAYMENTS difficul- 
ties form today a major deterrent to 
the maintenance and rational adjust- 
ment of world trade. Measures suggested 
for correcting such difficulties are mani- 
fold—and, of those measures, one of the 
most promising is the vigorous stimula- 
tion of travel abroad by U. S. residents. 
Furthering this wholesome development 
we find now an array of governmental 
and other potent agencies—and Latin 
America is the scene of a particularly 
auspicious endeavor, on a comprehensive 
scale. 

The special mission for the develop- 
ment of Inter-American travel, made 
possible by the cooperation of govern- 
ments, industry, and the Pan American 
Union, recently returned to Washington 
after a 10-weeks’ trip to the 10 South 
American Republics. The mission was 
composed of Francisco J. Hernandez, 
Chief of the Travel Division of the Pan 
American Union, and George Wythe, Di- 
rector of the American Republics Divi- 
sion of the Office of International Trade 
in the United States Department of 
Commerce 





Economic Resource and “‘Long- 
Time Industry” 


THE DECISION to undertake the mis- 
sion at this time was inspired by: (a) 
the resolutions and decisions of the 
Third Inter-American Travel Congress, 
held at San Carlos de Bariloche, Argen- 
tina, in February 1949; (b) the need for 
a quick and effective means of closing the 
“dollar gap” in those countries affected 
by balance-of-payments problems, and, 
{c) the outstanding success of the Euro- 
pean countries with a collective travel- 
promotion program during the past 2 
years. 

Tourism, it is believed, not only pre- 
Sents an economic resource of impor- 
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tance that can be developed in a 
comparatively short time, but also a 
long-run industry that offers a means of 
diversification both nationally and re- 
gionally. The income from tourism is 
quickly and widely distributed as regards 
both the sections of the country and the 
classes of the population. It also offers 
an effective means of public relations. 
A well-conceived plan of tourist promo- 
tion in the United States, for example, 
will not only pay ample returns in dollar 
earnings but should also serve to make 
better known to the people of the United 
States both South America as a whole 
and the possibilities of the individual 
countries. In this connection, it is be- 
lieved that a travel-development pro- 
gram will facilitate and supplement 
other forms of economic development. 

The present moment is considered 
propitious for launching a joint South 
American travel-development program, 
because European facilities are booked 
practically to capacity, while at the 
same time there are several million 
families in the United States with both 
the desire and the means to travel 
abroad. The unparalleled growth of na- 
tional income in the United States, the 
large increase in the number of families 
enjoying several weeks of paid vacations, 
the possibility of reaching any capital 
of South America from the United 
States within 24 hours, the widespread 
desire for foreign travel, and the re- 
newed interest in the countries of this 
Hemisphere, all combine to offer large 
tourist possibilities provided a realistic 
and effective approach is made. 


Four-Point Program Advanced 


THE MISSION REPORTS that it pre- 
sented to each of the governments the 
following four-point program in accord 
with the resolutions of the Third Inter- 
American Travel Congress held in San 
Carlos de Bariloche, Argentina, in 1949: 

1. To proceed with the organization of the 
Inter-American Travel Commission with 
headquarters in the Pan American Union at 
Washington, D. C., as recommended by the 
Third Inter-American Travel Congress held 
in Argentina last year. 

2. To establish or strengthen, as the case 
may be, local, official, and private tourist 
organizations. 


3. Simplification of burdensome barriers 
to travel, especially the elimination of the 
visa requirement (similar to action already 
taken by 12 European countries, Cuba, and 
others), and 

4. Participation in a joint travel-promo- 
tion program. 


The members of the mission reported 
that their proposals were presented to 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
other high officials of each of the 10 
Republics. Messrs. Hernandez and 
Wythe were received personally by the 
Presidents of Argentina, Paraguay, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. The mission 
states that, in consequence of the fine 
cooperation received in each country and 
the most helpful advance work by the 
Ambassadors in Washington of the coun- 
tries visited, the results achieved both 
directly and indirectly exceeded the most 
optimistic anticipations 

Several of the countries have already 
taken steps to put the recommendations 
of the mission into effect, and the written 
or verbal commitments obtained indicate 
that the principal points of the program 
will be carried out. 


Noteworthy Results Achieved 


AMONG THE CONCRETE RESULTS 
already obtained are: 


1. All of the governments expressed their 
agreement to proceed with the organization 
of the Inter-American Travel Commission. 

2. Brazil and Chile—the two principal 
countries without a national tourist organi- 
zation—have taken steps to create a national 
tourism-promotion agency. 

3. As a result of the impetus given by the 
mission, tourist activities in the other coun- 
tries are being strengthened. 

4. Several countries are known to be en- 
gaged in drafting new measures designed to 
simplify entry and exit requirements. 

5. Bolivia has eliminated the visa require- 
ment for United States and Canadian citi- 
zens. The high officials of several other 
countries have expressed agreement to do 
likewise. (Uruguay and Ecuador had taken 
favorable action along these lines before the 
Tourist Mission got under way.) 

6. The mission submitted a written pro- 
posal regarding a joint South American 
travel-development program for 1950, to be 
financed by the 10 South American govern- 
ments. Favorable replies in writing have al- 
ready been received from some of the 
governments, and prospects are considered 
good for general agreement. This is a 





(Continued on p. 39) 









Diesel Rail Cars 
For Pakistan 


American manufacturers are invited by 
the Pakistan Ministry of Communications 
to bid on the supply of 10 broad-gauge (5’6’’) 
Diesel rail cars for the North Western Rail- 
way in Pakistan, together with spare parts 
sufficient for 3 years, and a spare bogie. 
Complete specifications, as well as conditions 
of contract and instructions to bidders, are 
included in the tender documents, which 
may be obtained from the Embassy of Pakis- 
tan, Commercial Division, 1744 R Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C., subject to a charge 
of $7.60 per set (not refundable) The De- 
partment of Commerce has one set of these 
documents which will be loaned to interested 
American firms upon request to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Bids will be considered only from manu- 
facturers who have previously built Diesel 
rail cars of the required power and size and 
which have been proved successful in actual 
operation. Tenders from firms that do not 
qualify under these conditions will not be 
considered. 

Offers in sealed covers’ superscribed 
“Tenders for Broad-Gauge (5’ 6’’) Diesel Rail 
Cars”’ should reach the Director General of 
Railways, Ministry of Communications 
(Railway Division), Government of Pakistan, 
Karachi, Pakistan, prior to July 24, 1950. 


Extracts of Belladonna 
Available from Kashmir 


A United States market for concentrated 
extracts of belladonna roots and leaves is 
sought by the Kashmir Trade Commissioner, 
New Delhi, India. According to this official, 
the Kashmir Government Drug Research 
Laboratories, which manufacture these prod- 
ucts, are in a position to supply concentrated 
extracts belladonna folio (pro tincture) alka- 
loid 1 percent; concentrated extracts bella- 
donna radix (pro tincture) alkaloid 1 
percent; and digifolio (pulv. digitalis B. P.) 
biologically standardized by cat method, 
containing 10 international units per gram 

Price information may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Interested buyers are invited to send in- 
quiries to the Sales Secretary, Drug Re- 
search Laboratory, Jammu-Tawi, Kashmir, 
India 


Steel Rolling Mill in 
France for Sale 

A large steel and roliing mill located in 
Toulouse, France, is offered for sale to an 


American firm by Maurice Rajon, a sales and 
real-estate agent in Toulouse. The property 
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offered includes machinery and equipment, 
a list of which (in French) is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Temporarily closed down, the plant, which 
specialized in producing structural steel, has 





PyyysWORLD TRADE LEADS 
<a Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


an estimated average daily production ¢a- 
pacity of 100 metric tons, employing nor. 
mally from 300 to 350 workers. It occupies 
a total area of 37,000 square meters, 15,000 of 
which are under shelter 

Interested parties are asked to correspond 
direct with Maurice Rajon (Cabin et F.I.C,). 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 


undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 


and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and 


s Office of 


may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 eacl 
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Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent C ified Sections 
i 


Alcoholic Beverages: 24 Insurance: 63 
Antiques: 13 Jeweler Item 4 
Art Colors: 25 Loofah: 26 
Automotive Equipment: 36, 52 Machinery and Accessorie 11, 14, 16, 29 
Bamboo Products: 324 43, 58, 62, 66 
Chemicals and Fertilizers: 26, 45, 46, 54,62. Metal and Metal Product Lt, 6, 20, 12 
Clothing and Accessories: 64 Microscope 23 
Containers: 59 Musical Instruments and Part 19 
Cutlery: 58 Noveltie 32 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 26, 49 Office Equipment: 61 
Earthenware and Porcelain: 31 Paints and Varnishe 9, 48 
Electrical and Mechanical Appliances: 67. Paper and Paper Products: 28, 42 
Electroplating: 58 Photographic Equipment: 51 
Enamelware: 55 Pontoon: 50 
Fats and Oils: 21 Radios; 57 
Felt: 6 Raffia Article 3 
Fibers (staple): 27 Rattan Cane: 8 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 22, 33, 35, 37, Raw Materials: 49. 58 

39, 40, 47, 53 Shipping Agencic¢ 63 
Forest Products: 30, 41, 56 Ships and Vessel 63 
Glass and Glassware: 55 Sporting Goods, Toys, and Game 20 
Hair Good 7 Surgical Equipment and Supplies: 60 


Handicraft: 3, 4, 18, 38 Technical Information: 58. 60. 62. 63 
Hardware: 44, 55 Textile 15, 17, 65 
Hides and Skins: 62 Tools and Implement 11, 14, 55 
Household Goods: 3, 29, 38 
Instruments (Scientific and Profes- 

ional): 23 
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75 Boulevard Carnot, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, France. 


. . . ‘ 

Indian Mining Concern 
Seeks U. S. Contacts 

G. H. Cook & Sons, Limited, which operates 
pauxite mines in the Central Provinces of 
India, and exports bauxite, has expressed a 
desire to contact American firms which may 
be contemplating participation in the Indian 
manganese and iron-ore mining industry. 

Interested parties should communicate 
with G. H. Cook & Sons, Limited, Katni, Cen- 
tral Provinces, India. 


Lebanese Firm Wishes 
To Charter Steamer 


William Malluk, of Beirut, Lebanon, wishes 
to charter a steamer of 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
having deck accommodations for approxi- 
mately 1,200 passengers. The vessel is to be 
used in transporting pilgrims from Beirut to 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia, and will make four 
trips: two from Beirut to Jidda leaving 
Beirut on August 20 and September 11, 1950, 
and two from Jidda to Beirut leaving Jidda 
on October 7 and 21, 1950 

Mr. Malluk asks that full information con- 
cerning the availability of a suitable ship, 
including cost and terms, be addressed to 
him at P. O. Box 48, Rue Allenby, Beirut, 
Lebanon 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—S. A. Fagrobel (manufacturer, 
exporter), 8, rue Z. Gramme, La Louviere, 
wishes to manufacture in Belgium the fol- 
lowing products, under license, for United 
States firms: All kinds of metal rings and 
spare parts for railways; all types of metal 
articles including household items Firm 
states it possesses several lathes, planing ma- 
chines, shaping machines, horizontal and 
vertical milling machines, drilling and shear- 
ing machines Pamphlet describing firm's 
present activities is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington 265, 
D.C. (See Import Trade Opportunity No. 5 
this issue.) 

2. Germany—Gebr. Staiger (manufacturer), 
St. Georgen, Schwarzwald (Export Office; 
Speicherstr. 3, Frankfurt), is interested in 
renting sets of dies necessary to manufac- 
ture any desired line, with or without the 
trade-mark of the United States, preferably 
for export to markets abroad. Firm states 
that before the war it manufactured a wide 
variety of electrical appliances. The firm's 
plastics department presently has eight com- 
pression molding machines with a capacity 
of 25 to 60 grams. This machinery, as well 
as some other available capacity, is not being 
fully utilized in the manufacture of the line 
of mechanical toys which the firm started in 
1946. Capital participation by the American 
firm would not be necessary. (See Import 
Trade Opportunity No. 20, this issue.) 


Import Opportunities 


3. Algeria—Lucien Deveze (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and export merchant), 96 rue 
Rovigo, Algiers, offers to export colored raffia 
articles, such as woven fiber mats for table 
use, baskets, and fruit bowls. Further in- 
formation including sizes and prices avail- 
able from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 

4. Austria—F. Godina's Soehne (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and exporter), 5 Papageno- 
gasse, Vienna VI, desires to export gold and 
Silver hand-chased bracelets, rings, powder 


compact cigarette cases, hand-carved 
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brooches of Austrian rock crystal. All arti- 
cles are hand-made, first-quality. 

5. Belgium—S. A. Fagrobel (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter), 8, rue Z. Gramme, La 
Louviére, offers to export and seeks agent for 
all kinds and sizes of first-quality metal rings 
for railways. Quantity: 1,000,000 pounds 
annually. (See Licensing Opportunity No. 1, 
this issue.) 

6. Belgium—Feutrerie Nouvelle d’Auvelais 
(manufacturer, exporter), Auvelais, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for buffing and polish- 
ing felts (hair), in discs or slabs, for mirrors. 
Specifications: Conform to U. S. standards, 
size, and weight according to order. 

7. Belgium—Frans Joosten (manufacturer, 
eporter), 115 Longue rue de l’Image, Antwerp, 
offers to export first-quality wigs, towpees, 
braids, chignons, artificial eyelashes, and 
human hair. Firm states that goods are ex- 
clusively made to order. 

8. British West Africa—The Biotidara Co. 
(export and import merchants), P. O. Box 
1064, Accra, Gold Coast, seeks markets for 
rattan cane, grades I and II, in lengths of 
18 to 20 feet. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

9. Denmark—Knud E. Krondorf (export 
merchant), Toftebaeksvej 54, Kongens Lyng- 
by, has available for export unlimited quan- 
tities of paints and varnishes, particularly 
heavy-duty marine paint. 

10. England—James Annal & Co., Ltd. 
(sales agent for British and German steel 
mills), 22 London Bridge Street, London, 
S. E. 1, wishes to export and seeks factory 
representative for steel in sections, sheets, 
and plates, according to U. S. and British 
specifications. 

11. England—Tom Carrington & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Lyndon Tool Works, Stony 
Lane, West Bromwich, has available for ex- 
port large quantities of high-quality screw- 
cutting machines and screw-cutting hand 
tools, such as portable power screw-cutting 
machines, threading tools, taps, dies, stocks 
and dies, reamers, and pipe cutters. Firm 
also seeks a United States agent. Illustrated 
catalog and price information available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—J. B. & S. Lees, Ltd. (manu- 

facturer), Albion Strip Mills, West Bromwich, 
has available for export the following steel 
strip: (1) 40 tons each month of hardened 
and tempered steel for bandsaws and hand- 
saws, !g0'’ to 10’’ in width, 002’’ to 080’’ 
thick; (2) 120 tons each month of lead-coated 
steel for cable and conduit tubes; (3) 100 
tons each month of cold rolled steel for press- 
ing, stamping, and deep drawing. Catalog 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
“13. England—W. J. McCormick (export 
merchant and sales agent), Winchester 
House, Larkstone Terrace, Ilfracombe, Devon, 
offers to export antiques, including ivories 
(chess sets a specialty). 

14. England—-Midland Die and Tool Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 25 Bleakhouse Road, 
Warley, Oldbury, Worcs., offers to export 
quick release chucks, having no jaws, 
threads, or screws. Descriptive pamphlet 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Transexim (London), Ltd. 
(buying agent and exporter), 13-14 Golden 
Square, Regent Street, London, W. 1, desires 
to export the following teztiles, first-class 
and medium-qualities: Woolen and worsted 
piece goods including mohair suitings, shirt- 
ing and pajama materials, cotton and rayon 
dress fabrics (plain and printed), linen 
shirting and dress materials, household 


linens. Also, woolen garments, including 
100 percent cashmere apparel. 

16. England—Universal Rototype, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and export merchant), 32-34 
Lower Richmond Road, London, S. W. 15, 
offers to export vacuum bases for silk screen 
printing and other printing machines. De- 
scriptive leaflet, photograph, and prices are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—G. H. Wilkins & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, agent, and broker), 18/19 Ironmonger 
Lane, Cheapside, London, E. C. 2, desires to 
export woolen and cotton piece goods. 

18. Germany—Burghardt & Wagner, Werk- 
staetten feinter Rhoenholzschnitzereien 
(manufacturer), Nentershausen Bezirk Kas- 
sel (Hesse), seeks United States markets for 
wood carvings. Tlustrated pamphlet avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Andreas Gleissner, Ton- 
holzverarbeitung (manufacturer of stringed 
instrument parts), Eltersdorf, Kreis Erlan- 
gen, Bavaria (U. S. Zone), offers to export 
wood for musical instruments, such as vio- 
lins, cellos, and guitars. All grades from 
cheap commercial to choicest old wood for 
musical instruments. 

20. Germany—Gebr. Staiger (manufac- 
turer), St. Georgen, Schwarzwald (Export 
Office: Speicherstr. 3, Frankfurt), has avail- 
able for export unlimited quantities of toys, 
such as the Mignon miniature railroads, and 
metal-strip construction sets. Illustrated 
leaflets (in German) are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

21. Greece—G. Couris Bros. (wholesalers 
and exporters), Argostolion, Cephalonia, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for edible 
olive oil, acidity 3 to 3144 percent, produced 
from olives grown on the Island of Cepha- 
lonia. If the olive oil is further refined by 
the shipper its acidity may be reduced to 1 
or even to 0 degrees. Quantity: 20 metric 
tons per shipment. Further information 
and price available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Greece—Dimos J. Skylacos (processor 
and exporter of peppers, edible bulbs, and 
gherkins in brine and vinegar), Tragano, 
Elias, desires to export green peppers in 
brine, up to 70,000 pounds per shipment. 
The peppers offered are grown in the district 
of Tragano, Elias, Greece. Further informa- 
tion and price available from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Italy—A. T. A. Apparecchi Tecnici 
Affini (manufacturer and export merchant), 
via Barozzi, 6, Milan, offers to export and 
seeks agent for professional and scientific 
instruments, and microscopes. Catalogs and 
price lists on instruments and microscopes 
are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested U. S. firms should specify catalog 
desired. 

24. Italy—Fratelli Bertola (exporters and 
distillers), 77 Via Cantore, Genoa-Sampier- 
darena, offers to export 30,000 to 40,000 bottles 
each month of first-quality liqueurs, such as 
anisette and creme de cacao. Firm also seeks 
an agent in the United States. 

25. Italy—S. I. G. A. (Societéa Inchiostri 
Grafici Offini) Dt. Morteo (manufacturer), 
13 Via Vigliano, Turin, desires to export fine 
art colors in tubes. Price list (in Italian) is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Japan—Asahi Silk Co., Ltd. (exporters 
and importers) , 5 Kaigan-dori, Kobe, offers to 
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export agar-agar; camphor; menthol cry- 
stals; pyrethrum flowers, powder and ez- 
tract; loofah; vegetable war. 

27. Japan—Chuo Sangio Co. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer), 8 Eirakucho, Kitaku, 
Osaka, desires to export Japanese staple 
fibers. 

28. Japan—S. Higuchi & Co. (mill agents 
and exporters of papers), Shinohara-Ham- 
machi, Kobe, wishes to export all kinds of 
hand-made or machine-made papers. 

29. Japan—Miura Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers) , Owaricho 
Building, No. 4, 6 Chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export various brands and 
types of sewing machines. 

30. Japan—Nichimen Jitsugyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha (exporters), 36 Sakaemachi, Otaru, 
Hokkaido, desires to export Japanese oak, and 
various kinds of hard lumber, such as tamo, 
shina, birch, sen, and katsura. 

31. Japan.—Nichinan Trading Co., Ltd 
(manufacturer and exporter), 840, Kami 1- 
chome, Higashiozone-cho, Kita-ku, Nagoya, 
seeks markets for Japanese porcelain and 
earthenwares. 

32. Japan—Okura Shoji Co., Ltd. (export- 
ers and wholesalers), Seventh Floor, Osaka 
Bldg., No. 1 Sozecho, Kutaku, Osaka, seeks 
markets for all kinds of holiday ornaments 
and novelties. 

33. Japan—Sano Seed Co. (growers and ex- 
porters), Fuse City, Osaka, wishes to export 
garlic bulbs for seedlings or processing into 
sauce. 

34. Japan—Sanyu Co., Ltd. (exporters), 12 
Temma-cho, Shizuoka, desires to export 
fishing poles and tackles, bamboo plant stakes 
and blinds. 

35. Japan—Tokai Trading Co., Ltd., @, 
Nakazawa-cho, Hamamatsu, offers to export 
refrigerated frog legs. 

36. Netherlands—Technical Im- & Export 
Office “Banteng” (export merchant), 172 Van 
Boetzelaerlaan, The Hague, wishes to export 
bicycles to the United States 

37. Netherlands—R. van den Berg & Con.’s 
Handelsonderneming N. V. (export mer- 
chant), 35 Sumatrastraat, Amersfoort, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for Dutch cheese, 
full cream, finest export quality. Firm offers 
Gouda cheese, flat, weighing 7 to 10 pounds; 
and Edam cheese, round, weighing 3 to 4 
pounds. 

38. Sweden—Per Wiklund (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, agent), Ringvagen 1, Trollbacken, 
offers on an outright sale basis wall clocks 
(household) with artistically designed hand- 
carved gilded wooden housing; also, carved 
wooden wall lamps to match design of clocks. 
Both clocks and lamps are said to be of su- 
perior Swedish craftsmanship. Further in- 
formation and photographs are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

39. Switzerland—Probst & Co (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Oberstrasse, Langnau, 
Canton of Bern, desires to export first-class 
standard quality cheeses, in loaves or boxes 
Firm also is interested in obtaining agents in 
all sections of the United States, except in 
New York where it is already represented 

40. Syria—Agricultural Improvement and 
Trade Co. (Raslan & Chahine), (export and 
commission merchant), Hons, offers to ex- 
port 200 metric tons of first-quality white 
barley, 5 percent impurities; 100 metric tons 
of first-class quality oats, 3 to 5 percent im- 
purities. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Belgium—Jacques Lelie (importer and 
sales agent), 3 Avenue des Cédres, Wilrijk, 
Antwerp, seeKs price quotations and agency 
for the following Douglas-fir peeler logs, lum- 
ber and plywood from the Pacific coast: 
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Douglas fir in first-class peeler logs; Douglas 
fir in sawn wood No. 2 clear and better and 
select merchantable, all thicknesses FLAT 
GRAIN, also 34—4,—%,; inches in edge grain; 
Douglas fir plywood 1% inch. Quality A/A, 
without patches or plugs, 48 x 96 inches. 
Quantity: 100,000 square feet. Prices to be 
quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. Port of embarKa- 
tion: Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg. 

42. Belgium—Maison d’Edition Ad. Wes- 
mael-Charlier S. A. (importer, exporter, pub- 
lisher), 69 rue de Fer, Namur, seeKs quota- 
tions from manufacturers of heavy glazed 
paper who would make offers for a trial order 
of approximately 20 to 50 tons. Sample of 
the paper that firm desires is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

43. Canada—Greenall Bros., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of houses), 2971 McKee Street, New 
Westminster, B. C., seeks purchase quotations 
for a plaster spraying machine 

44. Canada—Hansen & Cox (importing 
distributor and commission agent), 689 
Lansdowne Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, seek 
purchase quotations and agency for hard- 
ware lines including mechanics’ and carpen- 
ters’ tools 

45. Canada—Prescott & Co. (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter, agent), 2209 Hingston 
Avenue, Montreal 28, seeKs purchase quotas 
tions from United States producers of poe 
tassitum carbonate 

46. Germany—Fepo Chemische Fabrik 
Georg Fetzer (manufacturer), 57, Hammer- 
deich, Hamburg, wishes purchase quotations 
for 500 to 1,000 tons of tall oil, 10 to 30 per- 
cent rosin content 

47. Germany—Hans Schmidt (food whole- 
saler), 36, Bahnhofstrasse, Passau (U. S 
Zone), seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for prime steam lard. Quotations requested 
c. i. f. Hamburg or Bremen in dollars. Pay- 
ment against irrevocable letter of credit. It 
is reported that firm has extensive refrigera- 
tion and deep-freezing facilities and operates 
10 trucks 

48 Italy—Fabbrica Italiana Magneti Ma- 
relli (manufacturer and exporter of electrical 
equipment and brake installations for motor- 
cars, motor bicycles, planes, and boats), 2, 
via Guastalla (Casilla Postale 3,400), Milan 
seeks quotations for the following two types 
of lacquers for coating pressed bakelite ob- 
jects: (1) Air-drying lacquer; (2) heat-dry- 
ing lacquer for maximum temperature of 
90° C. Both types are to be applied in one 
coat only The coated surface must ap- 
pear uniform, well adhering, resistant to 
scratching or grazing by fingernail, and must 
resist to thermal bounds from 20 to 70 
C. The lacquers should be of metalized blue 
color Firm is 
samples 

49. Netherlands—Roger R Brunschwig 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ 
agent), 27 Van Tuijll Van Serooskerken Weg 
Amsterdam, Z., seeKs quotations and agency 
for pharmaceutical products and raw ma- 
terials 

50. Netherlands—N V Nederlandsche 
Beton Maatschappij “Bato” (contractor), 86 
Jan van Nassaustraat, The Hague, seeKs pur- 
chase quotations for a pontoon required for 
pile driving, preferably made of steel, dimen- 
sions approximately 22 x 11 yards Firm 
states that the pontoon is needed for public 
works at Curacao, and should be delivered 
there from a United States port 

51. Netherlands—Nederlandsch Importhuis 
“De Camera” (importing distributor), 79 
Hugo de Grootstraat, The Hague, seeks quo- 
tations for 8-mm. and 16-mm. film cameras 
and projectors for amateurs. Current: 130 
and 220 volts, a. c. 50 cycles, monophase. 
Firm states that since these products are 
not made in the Netherlands and not ade- 


nterested in receiving 


quately in Western Europe, it hopes in que 
time to obtain import licenses. Therefore 
it is desirous of establishing relations with 
a United States firm in preparaton for the 
time when licenses will be obtainable. 

52. Netherlands—Technical Import & Ex. 
port Office “Banteng” (importing dis tributor, 
manufacturer's agent), 172 Van Boetzelaer. 
laan, The Hague, seeks either purchase quota- 
tions or agency for bicycle parts, particu. 
larly built-in hubs for front wheels anq 
dynamos for bicycle lamps. Firm states that 
these products will be for reexport, so that 
no difficulties will be encountered in the 
Netherlands in the way of import and cur. 
rency restrictions 

53. Netherlands—W. P. Van Driel & Zonen 
(importers and sales agents), 22 Wijersstraat, 
Amersfoort, wishes to purchase monthly 
10,000 bags of hard and soft wheat flour, 72 
percent extraction flour, various qualities 

54. Syria—Agricultural Improvement and 
Trade Co. (Raslan & Chahine), (importing 
distributor), Homs, seeKs quotations for the 
following (fertilizers 100 metric tons of 
superphosphate, 40 metric tons of ammonium 
sulfate, and 200 metric tons of sodium 
nitrate 


Agency Opportunities 


55. Belgian Congo—Louis P. Juranville 
(indent agent), Boite Postale 3192, Leopold- 
ville-Kalina, seeks agency for hardware, hand 
tools, enamelware and glassware, for the na- 
tive African trade 

56. Beigium—aAchille Bauwens (importing 
agent) 34 rue des Jardiniers, Ledeberg 
Ghent, seeks agency for Douglas fir and oak 
lumber, and wood fiber sections (e. g 
masonite) 

57. Syria—Agricultural Improvement & 
Trade Co. (Raslan & Chahine), (importing 
distributor), Homs, seeks agency for 200 radio 
receiving sets annually. Firm wishes portable 
sets of five, six, seven, and eight tubes, a. c, 
and d. c., 110-220 volts 
wood or bakelite 


50 cycles, sets in 


Foreign Visitors 


58. Australia—Edwin Hacker, representing 
Hacker's Silver Plate Manufacturing Co., 180 
Commonwealth Street, Sydney, is interested 
in buying machinery and raw materials for 
own manufacture and in importing American 
cutlery; also, wishes to obtain technical in- 
formation on the methods of electroplating 
Scheduled to arrive during July, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: ‘,, Mr. Cornel A. Hacker, 8827 
West Olympic Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Washington, and New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

59. Australia—Charles Sweeney, represent- 
ing J. H. Ryan & Sons (timber and saw- 
millers), Ingles Street, Port Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in the manufacture of 
cardboard cartons. Scheduled to arrive July 
7, via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks 
United States address: % Australian Con- 
sulate General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., San Francisco, and Los Angeles 

60. Colombia—Mario Gil Sanchez, repre- 
senting Dotaciones “Gilco” (importer, re- 
tailer, and wholesaler), Calle 51 No. 45-137, 
and Gil Medical, Edificio Fabricato Nos. 309 
310, both Medellin, is interested in purchas- 
ing for the Colombian Institute of Social 
Security surgical equipment and supplies for 
hospital and clinic; also seeks technical in- 
formation regarding new American hospital 
methods; and desires to obtain the services 
of American therapists for the new Social 
Security Hospital in Medellin (Colombian 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


REVISION OF IMPORT LISTS ISSUED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH EXCHANGE-CONTROL REG- 
ULATIONS 


The Austrian National Bank has rescinded 
Notice No. 36a, issued December 8, 1949, and 
has established new A, B, and C categories 
of goods for exchange-control purposes, ac- 
cording to Notice No. 36b of March 24, 1950, 
reported by the United States Legation at 
Vienna, April 4, 1950. With the exception of 
certain interchanges of items on lists B and 
C, the new lists are identical to the former 
lists 

The following goods have been transferred 
to list B, and will be imported at the effec- 
tive rate of 21.36 schillings = $1 


Tariff 
( Item 

4] Linseed not used for production of cooking fat or oil 

53 Sheep for breeding purposes 

130 Hydrated coal-tar oils, as well as anthracine oil 
ind other coal-tar derivatives used for plant 

tant 

26e Plywood and vuleanized fiber 

24 = Storage-battery cases 

451 Storage batteries and plates, except finished prod- 
uct 

461 Motor ill kinds (assembled) or self-propelled 
wricultural machinery 

462 Spare parts of vehicle moto or agricultural 
equipment 


The following goods have been transferred 
to list C, and will be imported at the pre- 
mium rate of 26 schillings= $1 





Tariff 
Item 
41 Oilseeds with exception of linseed and oil fruits not 
used production k it 
Sheep, except when used for breeding purposes; 
Le ‘ T femal 
130) Coal-tar oil except hydrated coal-tar products, 
inthrac coal-tar derivatives used 
for nlar 
pl 
“4M 1 rp xlucts except storage- 
battery cuse 
451 Assembled storage batteri« 
461 Motors for vehicles, except th used with self-pro 
pelled agricultural machinery 
432) Spare motor-vehicle parts, except tl e used in agri 


cultural vehicle 


|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Austria, 
Exchange and Finance, p. 15, dated January 


23, 1950, for the previous notice on this 
subject. | 
Commercial Laws Digests 
PrICE-CONTROL LAW AMENDED 
The Australian Price Control Law of 1949, 


as amended by the law of November 25, has 
been further amended by a law approved by 
the Australian Parliament and referred to 
the Allied Council for Austria on April 6, 
according to a dispatch of April 26 from the 
United States Legation in Vienna. Inasmuch 
as no objection from the Allied Council is 
anticipated, the amendment was expected 
to become effective with its publication in 


June 26. 1950 





~ 
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the Bundesgesetzblatt about May. 6. 


|The 
provisions of the Price Control Law of 1949 
were reviewed in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 26, 1949, p. 15, and its exten- 
sion to July 30, 1950, was reported in For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 13, 
p. 15.| 

The principal changes made by the new 
amendment are: 

1. The Government is empowered to sub- 
ject additional goods and services to price 
control if economic conditions necessitate 
such action or if artificial restraints on free 
competition operate to keep up prices in an 
unjustified manner. 

2. Where charges for professional services 
“are being kept at a high level not justified 
by public economy,” the maximum limits of 
the compensation demanded may be fixed for 
an entire profession. 

3. Excess profits resulting from the fact 
that actual costs of production are lower 
than the costs which form the basis of the 
official price regulation may be requisitioned 
by the Government. 

4. The limiting period for investigation or 
prosecution of violations is 6 months. 


1950, 


. 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED 


The Brazil-France Payments Agreement 
signed on March 8, 1946, and due to expire 
on March 8, 1950, has been extended for an 
additional 6 months, up to September 9, 1950, 
states a dispatch of May 19, from the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A commercial agreement between Brazil 
and Czechoslovakia, to remain in force for 
2 years, was recently concluded in Rio de 
Janeiro, according to a report published in 
the Brazilian press on May 19, 1950, and 
transmitted by the United States Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro, in a dispatch of the same 
date. A similar agreement was negotiated in 
October 1946, but was not ratified 

Products to be exported by Brazil to 
Czechoslovakia under the agreement are said 
to be chiefly salted and wet hides (40 per- 
cent of the total), cotton, coffee (in the 
amount of US$600,000), cacao, wool, byprod- 
ucts of the meat industry, oilseeds and vege- 
table oils, including mamona and babassu, 
carnauba wax, mica, hardwoods, and tobacco. 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, will 
send to Brazil machinery, especially mechani- 
cal lathes, agricultural implements, leather 
machinery, breweries, alcohol distilleries and 
presses, also malt, hops, newsprint, chemical 


ee 









and pharmaceutical products, porcelain and 
glassware, Skoda automobiles and truck 
chassis, Diesel motors, and airplane motors. 

The commodity lists will be revised at the 
end of the first year of the agreement. 


BASIS FOR LICENSING IMPORTS OF 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Norms for licensing imports of machinery 
and equipment for essential and nonessen- 
tial industries in Brazil were published on 
May 10, 1950, and transmitted by the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro in a dis- 
patch of May 17. The norms are as follows: 

(a) Imports of machinery and equipment 
for use in the maintenance of essential in- 
dustries will be licensed upon presentation 
of adequate supporting information unless 
there exists sufficient domestic production of 
similar machinery and equipment. Within 
exchange availabilities, no distinction will 
be made as to the type of exchange required 
for such imports, except when the items can 
be bought with nonscarce currency without 
technical inconvenience. 

(b) Purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment to enlarge essential industries or create 
new installations of essential industries will 
be permitted when it is shown that the users 
plan to employ the materials in activities in 
which there is insufficient or unsatisfactory 
production in existence or when the en- 
largement of the plant is of interest to the 
national economy. Special attention will be 
given to the possibility of injury to existing 
similar industries. 

Where satisfactory production already ex- 
ists, consideration will be given to imports 
of machinery and equipment for new estab- 
lishments of similar sort only when raw 
materials which will be used are to be pro- 
cured locally or are to be received from 
countries of nonscarce currency. The possi- 
bility of purchasing the machinery and 
equipment in nonscarce currency will be 
taken into consideration, if the conditions 
for the installation of new industries can 
be met. 

(c) The purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment for use in the maintenance of non- 
essential industries which import their raw 
materials will be allowed only when needed 
for the replacement of that which has be- 
come unusable. Such imports can be made 
only if they do not increase production, un- 
less it can be shown that they provide tech- 
nical improvements which will not increase 
the amount of imported raw materials re- 
quired. Imports of machinery and equip- 
ment for such purposes will be given 
consideration only after the needs of essen- 
tial industries have been met. 

(d) Imports of machinery and equipment 
for enlargement of old plants or creation of 
new installations pertaining to nonessential 
industries will not be allowed except as noted 
under paragraph “e.” 

(e) Imports of machinery and equipment 
for nonessential industries which use raw 
materials of domestic origin exclusively will 
be given the same consideration in regard to 


L] 





maintenance and enlargement or new in- 
stallations as is given to essential industries 
in the case of purchases in nonscarce cur- 


rencies. These imports in scarce currencies 
will be allowed only after the needs of es- 
sential industries are met. 


Burma 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 


(Dated May 10, 1950) 


Continued military success of the Govern- 
ment’s armies and resultant weakening in 
the strength of the insurgent forces have 
injected a note of optimism into the eco- 
nomic picture in Burma. The Government 
reoccupied Toungoo, and the Rangoon- 
Mandalay trunk road was reopened. On 
April 18, a three-truck convoy arrived at 
Mandalay from Rangoon, the first through 
motor traffic between Burma's two principal 
cities in more than a year. However, the 
trip was slowed by nuisance activity by iso- 
lated insurgent groups. 

On April 27, the Government announced 
resumption of rail service between Rangoon 
and Toungoo. Goods and passengers have 
to be transshipped at Pyu Chaung, where 
retreating Karen insurgents blew up one of 
the larger bridges on the Rangoon-Mandalay 
rail line. Traffic through the corridor also 
has been handicapped by repeated acts of 
Communist sabotage. 

With the Government's settlement of the 
compensation question in the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co. case, and the possibility that the 
military forces would be able to regain con- 
trol of the Irrawaddy River and reopen it 
to traffic in the near future, the Burmese 
Government appointed a Commission to re- 
organize the Inland Water Transport Board 
(the agency which has been responsible for 
operating the nationalized inland water 
transport system) on a permanent and con- 
tinuing basis. The Government announce- 
ment stated that the Inland Water Transport 
Board, which was organized under the terms 
of the Inland Water Transport Nationaliza- 
tion Act of 1948, was appointed only as an 
interim body to take over the assets of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. and to act as the 
Government's operating agents until such 
time as a permanent organization could be 
established 

According to the terms of reference, the 
reorganization commission is “(1) to exam- 
ine the organization, administration, and 
personnel of the existing Inland Water 
Transport Board; (2) to investigate the 
existing system of shore transport and to 
make recommendations; (3) to investigate 
Inland Water Transport operations in Arakan 
which are still under private control and to 
make recommendations; (4) to ascertain to 
what extent inland-water-transport traffic 
has suffered because of competition from 
private craft and to report whether it is 
necessary to restrict such competition; (5) 
to ascertain the number of river craft that 
will be needed with the return of peace and 
whether the craft in the possession of the 
Inland Water Transport Board are adequate 
to its needs; (6) to put forward any other 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
Board.” 

The Inland Water fleet probably could be 
restored to normal service more quickly than 
other forms of surface transport, and the 
Government probably can keep that chan- 
nel of communication open more easily than 
either the motor roads or railway lines, inas- 
much as it provides fewer fixed targets for 
insurgent saboteurs 

The improved surface-transport situation 
reportedly has had an almost immediate ef- 


fect on the price level for basic commodities, 
particularly in Upper Burma. The cost-of- 
living index, based on the estimated cost of 
a month’s supply of essential commodities 
for a working-class family of three, was 29 
points lower at the end of April than at the 
end of January. The index for April was 324 
(1941—100) as compared with 333 for March, 
341 for February, and 353 for January. 

The opening of the land corridor and the 
Inland Water System is expected to swell 
this year’s exportable rice surplus. Accord- 
ing to the General Manager of the State Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board, if the Government 
forces can reoccupy the insurgent-held areas 
of central Burma during the next few months, 
particularly those along the Irrawaddy, rice 
exports for 1950 probably will exceed 1,000,000 
tons and might even approach the country’s 
total 1949 exports of almost 1,250,000 tons 
Thus far, rice shipments for this year’s crop 
are far behind schedule. Only 260,863 tons, 
or about one-fourth the latest official esti- 
mate of the exportable rice, was shipped by 
the end of April. Normally two-thirds of 
the surplus is exported before the beginning 
of the Monsoon (the middle of May). De- 
layed purchase agreements and the difficulty 
of obtaining sufficient shipping space have 
created a bottleneck. The State Agricultural 
Marketing Board is endeaving to ship at least 
150,000 additional tons before the end of May 
Unless shipments can be speeded up, large 
quantities of rice may deteriorate during the 
rainy season because of the lack of adequate 
closed storage space 

Indicative of some improvement in the 
Government’s financial position was the Pres- 
idential Decree which directed partial res- 
toration of the 15 percent cut in pay and al- 
lowances which the Government was forced 
to make in civil service salaries in February 
1949, when the Burmese Government's very 
existence was threatened 

During the month, the Government com- 
pleted plans for the organization of a Re- 
habilitation Corps, which is intended “to 
utilize the services of unemployed and home- 
less youths, renegade soldiers and the 
like ...in order to direct their energies to- 
wards useful channels and provide them with 
the basic training in the task for the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of the country.’ 
The Rehabilitation Corps plan is modeled to 
some extent on the American Civilian Con- 
servation Corps idea and is intended to direct 
the energies of the Burmese youth, who have 
known only war and insurrection for the past 
10 years, into useful channels. The plan pro- 
vides for agricultural, forestry, mining, con- 
struction, communication, and health and 
sanitation projects, and calls for an initial 
annual expenditure of 2,000,000 rupees (ap- 
proximately $400,000) 


vanad 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIC DUTIES ON VEGETABLES 
ANNOUNCED 

Effective from June 1, 1959, and until fur- 
ther notice, a specific seasonal duty of 2'4 
cents per pound on cucumbers, 3!2 cents per 
pound on asparagus, nine-tenth of 1 cent per 
pound on cabbage, and three-fourths of a 
cent per pound on cauliflower will apply on 
such vegetables imported into the Province 
of Quebec, and into the Province of Ontario 
east of Port Arthur. A specific duty of 1 
cent per pound will apply on lettuce im- 
ported into Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
These duties, which are simple duties, will 
apply in lieu of the normal out-of-season 
10 percent ad valorem tariff and the system 
of advanced valuations used with that base 


heretofore for the protection of Canadian 
seasonal production. 

The change resulted from commitments 
made during the tariff and trade negotia. 
tions held in Geneva in 1947 and imple. 
mented by an Act recently passed by the 
Canadian Parliament incorporating the 
changes outlined in the Budget Resolutions 
of March 28, 1950. This Act grants the Mip. 
ister of National Revenue authority to apply 
the specific rates of duty to certain ports 
or regions of Canada rather than to the var. 
ious Provinces as was the case with the aa. 
vanced valuations As was the case With 
advanced seasonal valuations, however, the 
Geneva Agreement limits the periods in 
which the new specific seasonal tariffs may 
apply. 


Columbia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated May 31, 1950) 


General business conditions in Colombia 
were variable during April and May The 
retail trade reported that the volume of 
sales was low compared with that in former 
years, because of consumer resistance to hi-h 
prices. Despite the business fluctuations and 
abnormal imports, prices continued to in- 
crease steadily, particularly foodstuffs. The 
price index for the low-income group in 
Bogota rose 2.8 percent during April, while 
that for the middle-income group increased 
15 percent over the March average The 
demand for bank funds continues, and banks 
are becoming increasingly selective in credit 
extensions, both in the form 


trade discounts 


of loans and 
Rediscounts at the Bank 
of the Republic are at record levels and the 
tight money situation is causing concern 
in Government as well as financial quarters 
The deposits required to be paid into the 
Stabilization Fund import licenses now 
total approximately 55,000,000 pesos, and this 
um removed from commercial activity has 
given rise to some concern 
EXCHANGE CONTRO! 

The excess of foreign-exchange payments 

authorized over exchange receipts 


been growing steadily since } 


which has 

ite February 
because of extra-quota import licensing and 
inactivity in the coffee export market, re- 
sulted in an accumulative unfavorable ex- 
change balance from January 1 to May 24, 
of approximately $25,000,000, the press re- 
In order to check the outflow of 
dollars and to bring down the exchange- 
certificate rate, which stood at about 3.50 
pesos to the dollar a 


ports 


compared with the 
Official rate of 1.96 pesos, a series of impor- 
tant modifications in exchange-control pro- 
cedures was made between May 9 and 12. 
One measure discontinued all extra-quota 
licensing except for a very limited list of 
insignificant imports, and another curtailed 
the list of commodities which may be im- 
ported with exchange certificates and re- 
duced the validity period of certificates from 
90 to 60 days. The immediate result was 4 
drop in the exchange-certificate rate to about 
3.05 pesos. The rate was relatively stable at 
3.15 pesos for about 2 weeks but then rose 
to 3.22 

Although the termination of extra-quota 
licensing was a blow to local merchants and 
industrialists, who claim that as a result 
prices will be forced upward, Government 
Officials allege that when all merchandise s0 
ordered arrives in Colombia, the market will 
be fully satisfied and prices should drop. 
As evidence, the Exchange Control Board has 
just published figures showing the volume of 
extra-quota import authorizations during 
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the first 4 months of 1950, which total more 
than $70,000,000. Some of the more signifi- 
cant items are machinery, $12,000,000; drugs, 
39,000,000; raw cotton, $7,000,000; wool and 
wool yarn, $6,000,000; iron and steel building 
materials, $5,000,000; rayon yarn, $3,250,000; 
newsprint and printing paper, $2,500,000. 

Rumors of an Official devaluation of the 
peso to about 2.50 dollars have become more 
persistent. These are emphatically denied, 
however, by the Minister of Finance, who 
remains optimistic that coffee prices will 
continue high, resulting in large enough 
dollar receipts from coffee exports to more 
tnan eliminate the present unfavorable ex- 
change balance. 

COFFEE 


During the past several months, Colom- 
pia’s foreign coffee transactions have reached 
a new low, primarily because of the high 
export minimum price ($81.50 per 70-kilo- 
gram bag) imposed by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment, and the considerably lower prices— 
between $69.00 and $73.00 per 70-kilogram 
pag—offered in the United States. Exports 
during March amounted to only slightly 
more than 233,00 bags of 60 kilograms, and 
April exports amounted to approximately 
177,000 bags. It was expected that May ex- 
ports would be even smaller, as during the 
first 20 days of the month only 67,000 bags 
had been exported. Although coffee exports 
during March, April, and May generally are 
light, they have not reached these low figures 
since long before the war; monthly exports 
averaged approximately 450,000 bags in 1948 
and 1949. [On June 5, the United States 
Embassy reported that the export minimum 
price was lowered to $77 per 70-kilogram 
bag. | 

PETROLEUM 


New petroleum-production records were 
established during the month of April when 
a daily average of more than 94,000 barrels 
was produced, and pipeline runs, as well as 
exports, also increased. The daily average 
production of Shell's field on its Yondo Con- 
cession during February slightly exceeded 
15,000 barrels, in March amounted to almost 
22,000 barrels and during April more than 
29.000 barrels. This was made possible by 
additional pipeline space on the Andean 
national pipeline, following upon the in- 
stallation of eight new pump stations which 
were completed at the end of March. It is 
expected that the country’s production of 
crude oil during the rest of the year may 
reach approximately 95,000 barrels a day and 
that 1950 will be the biggest producing year 
in the country’s history. Paradoxically, ex- 
ploration activities in April reached a new 
low with only four geological and two geo- 
physical parties operating in the country 


PorRT CONGESTION 


On May 29 there were in the port of Buena- 
ventura approximately 70,000 tons of import 
cargo, with 5,000 additional tons scheduled 
to arrive within the next 2 days. There were, 
in addition, 10,000 tons of export cargo in 
the port. Although these totals are not the 
highest ever recorded in Buenaventura, the 
congestion is more serious than ever before 
because nearly all of the import cargo is 
warehouse cargo. More than 1,000 automo- 
biles are in the port awaiting transfer to 
inland areas. Both the highway and the 
railway leading from Buenaventura to the 
inland areas have been closed as a result of 
landslides and other damage caused by the 
heavy winter rains Highway and railway 
transportation is presently open to limited 
traffic 

The Government order of March 2, prohib- 
iting shipments through Buenaventura to 
certain inland Departments, referred only to 
shipments from the east-coast ports of the 
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United States, and shipments from the west 
coast of the United States and from European 
ports have been abnormally heavy within 
the past few months. Especially important 
has been the importation of wheat and other 
foodstuffs from the west coast of the United 
States. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ARTICLES FOR WHICH 
EXTRA-QUOTA IMPORT LICENSES MAy BE 
GRANTED 


Colombian Resolution No. 46, dated May 
10, 1950, which announced the general ter- 
mination of the granting of import licenses 
without regard to exchange quota restrictions 
(Known as extra-quota licensing), provides 
that, exceptionally, extra-quota import li- 
censes may continue to be granted for cer- 
tain commodities importable with exchange 
certificates, according to a report dated May 
11, 1950, from the United States Embassy 
at Bogota. These commodities, which can 
be imported only with exchange certificates, 
arranged by the Colombian tariff number, 
are as follows: 


Tariff 


No Description 

45 Oil for table use 
239 Fabrics of linen, hemp, ramie, and similar fibers. 
241 Fabrics of linen, hemp, ramie, and similar fibers, 

colored 

345 Umbrellas and parasols of cotton, linen, and hemp 
347B Umbrellas and parasols of cellophane cloth. 
348 Umbrellas and parasols of any material. 


355C Drop curtains for theaters 

355 Motion-picture screens for theaters 

391 Razors, penknives, and similar items, with ivory, 
silver-plated, or gold-plated handles 

445A Automatic pocket lighters 

445B Parts for pocket lighters 

546 Photographic cameras. 

552 Motion-picture projectors and parts for theaters. 

552B Apparatus for taking motion pictures 

5R2 Flints 

593 Hexagonal mosaic tiles exclusively for bathroom 
floors 


! This resolution applies only to the items described, 
not to the entire tariff paragraph listed 


The above list of articles importable with 
exchange certificates, as specified in Resolu- 
tion No. 45 of May 9, 1950, as amended by 
Regulation No. 24 of May 12, 1950, supersedes 
the two previous lists of articles permitted 
importation with exchange certificates. 

Recipients of import licenses for these 
products must deposit 20 percent of the value 
thereof, in pesos, with the Stabilization Fund 
as a guarantee that at least 80 percent of the 
value of each license will be utilized. Proof 
of the utilization of the license must be 
presented within 120 days following its ex- 
piration date or the deposit is forfeited. Res- 
olution No. 45 also reduced the validity period 
for the certificates of exchange to 60 days. 
It had been increased from 60 to 90 days by 
Resolution No. 35 of February 17, 1950. 

The Exchange Control Office may make 
other exceptions by means of regulations 
(acuerdos) for articles the importation of 
which is deemed urgent and necessary for 
the country, and these may be licensed with- 
out regard to quota restrictions, for importa- 
tion not sooner than 4 months after the date 
of the license, providing a guarantee deposit 
of 40 percent is posted when application for 
the import license is made. In the case of 
machinery and manufacturing equipment for 
industries already established or in the proc- 
ess of being established, the Exchange Con- 
trol Office may approve applications for 
imports not in excess of US$20,000, without 
regard to basic quotas reimbursable in part 
by official exchange and in part by exchange 
certificates. 

The reason given for the termination of 
extra-quota import licensing is that such 
licenses issued up to May 11, 1950, are suffi- 
cient to satisfy the present needs of the 
country for the products concerned. The 


Minister of Finance, in a public statement 
on May 10, 1950, explained that the policy 
of exchange control is primarily to channel 
the utilization of exchange toward the im- 
portation of durable and consumer goods 
most essential for the Colombian economy, 
and that the extra-quota import licensing 
program had achieved this end by permitting 
the importation of certain articles. He added 
that to prolong the program beyond this 
point would be a waste of Colombia’s ex- 
change reserves. He went on to say that 
the country’s economic situation has never 
been more sound than it is today, and that 
prospects for the immediate future are most 
encouraging; he denied emphatically that 
there would be any devaluation of the official 
peso exchange rate. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
29, 1950, for an announcement of the ter- 
mination of extra-quota import licensing; 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 1950, 
for an announcement of the extension of 
the period of validity of exchange certificates; 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
6 and March 20, 1950, for the two previous 
lists of articles importable with exchange 
certificates. | 


Costa Riea 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated May 31, 1950) 


This Monthly Economic Report for the 
Department of Commerce covers the period 
April 24, 1950, to May 22, 1950. 

As a result of the revalidation require- 
ments of the new exchange control law of 
April 1, 1950, it appeared possible for some 
Costa Rican sources to estimate the size of 
the actual backlog of debt for previous im- 
ports. As of April 1, the last figures avail- 
able, the official backlog was $20,600,000 based 
on applications for official-rate foreign ex- 
change. Revalidation requests so far re- 
ceived made it appear that the approximate 
actual amount which the country owes for 
previous imports is about $11,000,000, made 
up of a $3,000,000, pre-October 15, 1948, and 
an $8,000,000 post-October 15, 1948, backlog. 
It was also learned that a chronological 
liquidation of the backlog would be under- 
taken, and in support of this policy, the 
Central Bank announced on May 11 a pay- 
ment of $254,000 on the pre-October 1948 
backlog and on May 2 authorized $1,000,000 
for the further liquidation of this category 
of the debt. 

Owing to widespread misinterpretations of 
the articles in the new exchange-control law 
relating to revalidation of requests for official 
foreign exchange for previously imported 
merchandise, the Central Bank published a 
clarifying statement. |For details see Busi- 
ness Information Service circular dated May 
18, 1950, entitled “Law for Control of Inter- 
national Transactions,” available at all 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. | 

The Central Bank announced that it would 
raise various rediscount rates from 3 percent 
to 4 percent, arguing that the grave prob- 
lems confronting the nation’s economy, such 
as the adverse balance of payments and the 
growth in the money in circulation, necessi- 
tated measures tending to strengthen the 
colon and requiring the diversion of avail- 
able credit to primarily productive ventures. 
In this connection, the Sugar Cane Council 
was awarded a 1,000,000-colon credit for the 
purchase and storage of the present sugar 
crop. 

A decision by the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corporations Act permitted the even division 
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of income for tax purposes between a large 
United States firm and its subsidiaries. This 
is expected to result in a future additional 
revenue of $500,000 to $600,000 to accrue to 
the Costa Rican Government. Previously, 
the split was 65 percent for United States 
taxes and 35 percent for Costa Rican taxes. 
The size of the 1949-50 coffee-berry crop 
was estimated to be about 454,288 fanegas 
(1 fanega—105 pounds of cleaned coffee) or 
almost 100,000 fanegas greater than the pro- 
duction of coffee berries for the 1948-49 crop 
year, which totaled 357,572 fanegas. Of the 
total berries processed, some 347,610 quin- 
tales have been sold in export (1 quintal—100 
pounds) at an average price of $41.82 per 
quintal or at an average increase over the 
price of the 1948-49 crop of 57.2 percent, and 
36,183 quintals were allocated for local con- 
sumption. Banana production figures for 
the first quarter of 1950 are about the same 
as those for the comparable period of 1949, 
the figures being 2,478,203 stems (2,425,224 
count bunches) for 1950 and 2,557,242 stems 
(2,500,381 count bunches) for 1949. 


Cuba 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated June 2, 1950) 





An estimated 5 percent advance in the dol- 
lar sales volume of department stores and 
most other retail establishments in Cuba was 
recorded in May over that in May 1949. A 
downward trend in sales of the past year 
has now been reversed. Price declines caused 
unit transactions in May 1950 to surge up- 
ward an estimated 15 to 25 percent from those 
in May 1949. In dollar volume, May sales rose 
seasonally 10 percent over April sales. Mak- 
ing the best showing were piece goods, shoes, 
women’s and children’s ready-to-wear, novel- 
ties, refrigerators and radios, men's wear, and 
furniture. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Local cement production during May is 
estimated at 139,600 barrels. This production 
is not expected to reach normal levels until 
the middle of July 1950, because of repairs 
and improvements being made at the local 
plant. Despite the below-normal production 
of this plant, no great scarcity of cement 
has been noted as a result of imports from 
the United States and Europe. During the 
first 5 months, imports of cement amounted 
to 1,061,886 bags. 

Cuba’s textile industry showed less pes- 
simism for the summer months than it had 
evidence a month earlier. Capacity for local 
production of tire cord and fabric has almost 
doubled, and an increase in Cuban demand 
for domestic rayon viscose yarn is expected to 
result from tariff increases on imports of rib- 
bons. The increase was granted recently in 
the United States-Cuban renegotiation of 
some Cuban tariff concessions. The ribbon 
mill, inactive for several months, will be 
purchasing some new equipment, as well as 
yarn, before getting into production. 

Cuba’s largest cotton mill was expected to 
continue at capacity through June. Earlier 
it had announced that it was considering a 
reduced workweek for curtailment of ac- 
tivity after May 30. The small cotton mills 
are able to continue operating at 30 to 60 
percent of capacity, according to sales, being 
careful not to accumulate stocks. Activity in 
the domestic hosiery and lingerie industry 
has held up, except for women's hose, par- 
ticularly nylons, which have been unable to 
compete with imports, and manufacturers 
show surprise in the strength of their market 
in the off-season period. 
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Importers of first-quality United States 
synthetic fabrics report a continuing firm 
market in contrast to the falling market ex- 
perience at the same time last year. With 85 
percent of their summer business now com- 
pleted, they are looking forward to autumn 
with some optimism. Importers of cotton 
fabrics and second-quality synthetics are 
somewhat pessimistic, reporting a disappoint- 
ing market in May and expectations of con- 
tinued resistance to forward buying. There 
was pessimism in May among manufacturers 
of men’s and women's year-round outerwear, 
but it was admitted that their dull market 
might be in part caused by inactivity which 
usually precedes an election 

Cuban production of copper continued high 
in May, as did production of manganese, de- 
spite a cloudburst which caused flooding in 
the largest manganese mine Delivery of 
some new machinery to this mine in June is 
expected to increase further the amount of 
ore mined. There is every expectation that 
1950 will be an excellent year for Cuban 
manganese In mid-May there was an- 
nounced by the recently formed Cia. Mineria 
de Tungsteno, S. A. (Tungsten Mining Corpo- 
ration) that it expects to have its mines op- 
erating commercially within 90 days, as soon 
as the remainder of its machinery and equip- 
ment arrive from the United States The 
mines, situated in the Isle of Pines, were op- 
erated by the Pan-American Tungsten Cor- 
poration from 1939 to 1945 

The Cuban Government has issued con- 
struction permits to three companies that 
are interested in establishing television serv- 
ice in Habana. It is expected that the first 
station will be on the air in about 6 months 


AGRICULTURE 


During the month, spring rains broke the 
unusually long and severe winter dry sea- 
son in nearly all parts of Cuba. Generally 
speaking, pastures and livestock improved 
new plantings of cane and other crops al- 
ready in the ground ceased to feel the lack 
of moisture; and planting of corn and other 
spring crops hitherto delayed progressed rap- 
idly. Cuban rainfall as a whole, however, 
was below normal for the month. With 
this development following the abnormally 
small winter rainfall, more time than usual 
may be required for pastures to attain their 
usual summer lush quality and for large 
numbers of fat cattle to reach market 
Furthermore, the rains came too late in many 
places fully to repair the marked damage to 
the new plantings of cane 

With the lessened cattle marketings, a beef 
shortage was feared in Habana. Although 
the month ended without an acute defi- 
ciency, consumers in many parts of Habana 
reported that they were frequently compelled 
to pay above-ceiling prices in order to obtain 
meat 

In the local sugar industry, May was 
marked by (1) continuing production of 
sugar with extraordinarily high average 
yields, (2) confirmation of the fact that this 
year’s crop will exceed the large figure of 
6,000,000 short tons, and (3) growing concern 
over the possibility of a burdensome surplus 
at the close of this year and a still larger 
crop next year. The month closed with 
about a dozen of the Island's 161 active mills 
still grinding and with production already 
in excess of the 6,000,000-ton figure. The 
sugar outlook was the subject of numerous 
articles and editorials in the Habana press 
Suggestions in these articles for a solution 
of the problem centered upon desired large- 
scale purchases by the United States, a new 
World Sugar Agreement, and sugar produc- 
tion control in Cuba and all competing 
countries. 

Toward the close of the month, in line 
with Cuba’s keen interest in a new World 
Sugar Agreement, a group of top-flight sugar 





leaders went to Washington to act as ob. 
servers at the Government-sponsored Uniteg 
States sugar-industry conference called to 
help formulate the position which the Uniteg 
States is to take at the June meeting in 
London of the International Sugar Council, 
at which the possibilities of a new World 
Agreement were to be discussed. Other 
sugar developments included the promulga. 
tion of a decree extending the usual high 
1947 floor under sugar workers’ wages to 
cover the 1950 ‘“dead season” (When mills 
are not grinding), and a resolution reaffirm. 
ing that during the “dead season,” workers 
are to be paid on the basis of 48 hours’ pay 
for 44 hours of actual work. Some com. 
plaints were heard during the month that 
mills were not disbursing the so-called “sy. 
per-production” or “intensive-production” 
pay as fast and expeditiously as some labor 
syndicates desired 

Corn supplies and prices became a matter 
of Government concern early in the month 
Disproving allegations of speculators that 
supplies were extremely short, the Minister 
of Commerce uncovered substantial stocks 
that had been hidden away doubtless with 
speculation in view. On May 9 he tempo- 
rarily ‘“‘froze’’ all stocks and later (May 22) 
established ceiling prices The “freezing” 
order was canceled after establishment of 
the ceiling prices, and normal trading was 
resumed 

EMPLOYMENT 


Employment remained at a high level 
throughout May. The number of workers in 
sugar mills, textile plants, and mines was 
about the same as during the previous month 
The number of agricultural workers was 
slightly lower than in April due to the ap- 
proaching termination of the sugar harvest 
There were no dismissals of nonseasonal 
employees sufficient in importance to affect 
the overall employment picture. Sporadic 
work stoppages occurred in various indus- 
tries, but none were of serious consequence 
or long duration 

Living costs remained high throughout the 
month with the few reductions noted on 
certain food items being counter-balanced 
by increases on nonseasonal fruits and vege- 
tables. Wages also remained at a high level 
with continued agitation on the part of the 
workers for additional increases 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
BRAZII 


(See item appearing under heading of 


Brazil.) 


Keypt 
Ce 


DISPATCH FROM THE Ul. S. EM- 
BASSY AT CAIRO 
(Dated May 18, 1950) 


The contract for the Naga Hamadi pump- 
ing station and power plant has_ been 
awarded to a German combination This 
combination also submitted a bid for the 
contract for the five Delta pumping stations 
which is presently being considered. The 
bids just opened for a 10,000-kilowatt emer- 
gency power plant for Cairo have been can- 
celed and the original bidders have been 
requested to submit new quotations for 5,000- 
kilowatt units. American companies partici- 
pating in this bidding are handicapped by 
the present high price of Egyptian cotton, 
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through the sale of which their dollar financ- 
ing must be arranged, inasmuch as all bids 
are in Egyptian pounds (f£E). 

The rise in the price of Egyptian cotton 
to unprecedented high levels has severely re- 
stricted triangular transactions for the sale 
of dollar goods in Egypt. The use of the 
Egyptian export pound is similarly handi- 
capped, inasmuch as it must eventually be 
used for the purchase fo Egyptian products in 
normal soft-currency markets. The quota- 
tion on this export pound, which was about 
$2.52 in New York a month ago, has now 
dropped to around $2.30, according to the 
latest reports. 

The first report of ginnings showed that 
the 1949 crop probably will reach 8,600,000 
cantars (1 cantar=99.048 pounds avoirdu- 
pois), or almost 600,000 cantars more than 
the Government's second estimate published 
in December 1949. 

Private sources are forecasting a near- 
record acreage of cotton in Egypt in 1950. 
These estimates place the area in Upper 
Egypt at 698,400 feddans (1 feddan= 1.038 
acres), an increase of 20 percent over 1949, 
while for Lower Egypt the area is estimated 
at 1,218,284 feddans, 10 percent over that of 
last year, making a total of 1,916,684 feddans, 
compared with the all-time record of 2,082,- 
000 feddans in 1930 

Certain textile mills are disposing of their 
inventories of cotton at present high prices 
in order to take advantage of large profits. 
Because they cannot afford to purchase Ash- 
mouni cotton at these prices, a considerable 
number of these mills probably will close 
down until the arrival of the new cotton crop 
Even with the new-crop arrival, there is 
expected to be a large short-supply position 
which probably will prevent an immediate 
price decline. The larger cotton mills are 
not indulging in this practice, but are actu- 
ally recovering waste and endeavoring to 
use the cheaper varieties of cotton for the 
time being 

Negotiations between the oil-producing 
companies and the Government continue 
with a view of revising the mining law, and 
the pricing schedule with world prices 

The British Treasure Representative in 
Cairo, who has been negotiating with the 
Egyptian Government with regard to Egypt’s 
sterling balance, left for London for consul- 
tations with British Treasury officials. Nego- 
tiations have been carried on in Egypt 
inconclusively since the first of the year 

Proposals for transforming the National 
Bank of Egypt into a Central Bank are ex- 
pected to be presented shortly to the Council 
of Ministries. The special committee repre- 
senting the Ministry of Finance has reached 
an agreement with the representatives of the 
National Bank on the terms under which the 
Bank will become a Central Bank. This proj- 
ect is being reviewed by a Special committee 
representing the commercial banks of Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government recently an- 
nounced the conclusion of a special trade 
agreement with Syria, the specific provi- 
sions of which are expected to be announced 
shortly. The commercial agreement with the 
Bizonal Area of Germany expires on May 
31, and the Government has requested that 
the West German Government negotiate a 
renewal of this agreement. An Egyptian mis- 
sion has just returned from Warsaw where 
trade and payments arrangements were dis- 
cussed with the Polish Government Plans 
for negotiating a financial agreement with 
France are under consideration 

Negotiations for a bilateral air-transport 
agreement between Egypt and Iraq were car- 
ried on in Cairo during the period under 
review. The bilateral Air Transport Agree- 
ment between Egypt and Switzerland, which 
was one of the first air agreements to be 
negotiated by Egypt with a European coun- 
try and which was initialed in April 1949, 
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was signed during the month. The Egyptian 
Council of Ministries approved the Air Trans- 
port Agreements between Egypt and the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Denmark, and has 
submitted them to Parliament for final rati- 
fication. 

Loading and discharging operations at the 
port of Alexandria were delayed from April 
20 to April 23 by a strike of longshoremen, in 
an effort to force payment of the cost-of- 
living bonus established by military procla- 
mation on February 20. 


France 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated June 1, 1950) 


Economic as well as political interest in 
France has centered on Foreign Minister 
Schuman’s May 9 proposal to pool French and 
German coal and steel production under a 
Joint High Authority, with participation 
open to any other European producing coun- 
try. French press and public reaction has 
been generally favorable, with dissenting 
voices coming principally from the extreme 
left and extreme right. A conference of in- 
terested European governments to discuss the 
proposal is expected be held in Paris in mid- 
June. 

With the abatement of labor disputes 
which had curtailed March output, France's 
index of industrial production rose to 123 
(1938=100) in April, compared with 115 in 
the preceding month and 126 in April 1949. 
Some sectors of industry, notably steel and 
chemical-fertilizer enterprises, reported a 
slackening of demand; however, Paris depart- 
ment-store sales continued to run ahead of 
1949 figures, registering a 9 percent gain in 
April. Prices were generally steady, neither 
the wholesale nor the retail index showing 
any significant change from April to May. 

Record-breaking numbers of American 
tourists, a slight increase in exports to the 
United States and a sharp decline in the 


value of American goods imported during the 
first 4 months of 1950 resulted in an appre- 
ciable narrowing of France’s dollar gap, which 
nevertheless remained very large. Exports 
to the United States rose to $21,700,000, 
against $18,900,000 during the first 4 months 
of 1949, but imports declined sharply to 
$148,400,000, compared with $241,800,000. 
France’s deficit in trade with other foreign 
countries also declined in April 1950; ex- 
ports covered 70 percent of the value of 
imports, as compared with 57 percent in the 
same month of last year. 

On May 31, gold prices on the Paris mar- 
ket dropped to a 3-year low and the black 
market rate for the franc declined to the 
official parity of $1=—350 francs, indicating 
the increasing firmness of French currency. 


SCHUMAN PROPOSAL 


On May 9, Foreign Minister Schuman 
made his spectacular proposal for the pool- 
ing of French and German coal and steel 
production, with participation also open to 
any other European producing nation. The 
proposal envisages establishment of an inter- 
governmental High Authority to coordinate 
investments, equalize coal and steel prices, 
develop a joint export program, and equalize 
working and living conditions of workers 
in the member countries. To this end, double 
pricing, freight differentials, and customs 
duties would be eliminated from coal and 
steel transactions among member nations. 
Although the High Authority would be re- 
sponsible for implementing the program, 
there would be no prejudice to existing own- 
ership rights. 

On May 25, the French Government in- 
vited Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom to a mid-June con- 
ference in Paris based on the principles of 
Schuman’s proposal. As of May 31, the first 
four had accepted France’s invitation; how- 
ever, the United Kingdom, while expressing 
readiness to attend the conference, was not 
willing to signify advance acceptance of the 
Schuman principles, and the two Govern- 
ments were attempting to conciliate their 
viewpoints with a view toward British par- 
ticipation. 





chandise into the United States. 


to do—-and often what not to do 





Handbook Issued on “Customs Information for Exporters 
To the United States” 


The Treasury Department has just issued a very valuable handbook en- 
titled “Customs Information for Exporters To the United States,” which 
presents in layman’s language the chief requirements for the entry of mer- 


In a booklet of less than 100 pages, it gives detailed instructions on what 
in preparing shipments at the other end 
and in clearing them through the Customs at this end, so as to comply with 
the various customs regulations and procedures with the least burden, uncer- 
tainty, or delay. As an Appendix, it presents facsimiles of correctly prepared 
certified invoices, with clear instructions as to just what is required with 
regard to each entry on that document. 

The handbook was prepared in consultation with many representatives of 
private business as well as Government officials, and account has been taken 
of the common misunderstandings abroad regarding our customs procedures. 
It is one of the major projects in the Treasury’s efforts to facilitate foreign 
trade through simplification of customs procedures and the widest possible 
dissemination of information about them. 

(Sales copies of this handbook may be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents. Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each. 
however. that single copies may be obtained gratis from local Collectors of 
Customs or from the Bureau of Customs in Washington. ) 


We have been informed. 











FRANCO-ITALIAN CUSTOMS UNION 


France’s Economic Council voted on May 
10 to recommend ratification of the Franco- 
Italian Customs Union Treaty and Protocols; 
however, certain reservations were made, 
notably that (1) the entry of Italian laborers 
into France should be limited to France’s 
actual needs, (2) the proposed 75 percent 
removal of quantitative restrictions when the 
new Italian tariff goes into effect will not be 
attainable in all categories, and (3) customs 
duties should not be reduced until “necessary 
measures have been taken for harmonizing 
conditions of production.” Observers con- 
sider that the Schuman Plan should act as a 
spur to the Customs Union project. 


EUROPEAN WOOL UNION 


On May 24, the French Woolen Federation 
announced that the woolen federations of 
France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
the Netheriands had provisionally agreed to 
form a European Wool Union. Their project 
contemplates the establishment of a free- 
trade area for wool manufactures and semi- 
manufactures by the immediate abolition of 
all quantitive trade restrictions on thes2 
commodities and the progressive reduction 
of import duties until completely eliminated 
Definitive action on an industry level will be 
taken at a meeting of the International Wool 
Federation in Stockholm on June 12, at 
which the woolen-industry federation of each 
OEEC country will have the opportunity to 
support or reject a resolution to establish a 
European Wool Union. This _ resolution, 
while not binding on governments, will have 
a certain moral weight. Unlike the Schu- 
man plan, the European Wool Union does not 
envisage the formation of an intergovern- 
mental authority but merely the elimination 
of trade barriers. 


FINANCE 


On May 31, the 1-kilogram gold ingot, 
which on January 1 had sold for 581,000 
francs, declined to a 3-year low of 429,000 
francs. The latter rate, equivalent to only 
$38.12 per ounce, was very little above the 
Swiss transit rate of approximately $36.75 per 
ounce, showing a substantial reduction of the 
margin between the two markets. On the 
same day, the black-market rate of the 
French franc declined to the official parity of 
$1—350 francs, apparently a sign of increased 
confidence in French currency. 

On May 25 Electricité de France opened a 
30-year loan designed to yield at least 5,000,- 
000,000 francs. The loan carried a progres- 
sive interest rate (increasing from 51,4 to 6 
and 6'4 percent every 10 years) together with 
a provision for reimbursement at the end of 
30 years at 125 percent of par. 

There has been increasing newspaper com- 
ment on the financial difficulties of the 
French National Railways whose 1950 oper- 
ating deficit is estimated at approximately 
100,000,000,000 francs, of which a budgetary 
subsidy covers only half. The Government, 
which considers the problem very grave, is 
studying the conclusions of a special commit- 
tee on over-all reorganization of the railways. 


LABOR 


Settlement on May 3 of the Michelin tire 
and rubber workers’ strike brought to an end 
the last of the strikes which had begun dur- 
ing the February—March period of labor un- 
rest. No other important industrial con- 
flicts took place. during the month of May, 
which was one of extraordinary quiet on the 
labor front. At the month’s end, however, 
there were repeated threats of strike action 
on the part of the railway unions over the 
failure of the Government to consent to wage 
revisions for railway workers to the extent 
which, the unions allege, Government spokes- 
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men had promised during the recent strike 
wave. On May 22 the interunion committee 
of the noncommunist unions broke off nego- 
tiations with the administration of the na- 
tionalized railroads and began consultation 
of the rank and file to determine the course 
of action to be pursued. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that satisfaction of 
minimum union demands would add 5,000,- 
000,000 francs to the already staggering 1950 
rail operating deficit mentioned above. 

Very few agreements have been negotiated 
under the collective bargaining law passed in 
February, and little progress is expected until 
a national minimum wage has been fixed 
The High Commission for Collective Bargain- 
ing, which according to the February law 
is to fix a worker's budget to be used in de- 
termining the minimum wage, began its de- 
liberations early in May but at month’s end 
there were still wide areas of disagreement 
between employer and labor representatives 
on the Commission. 

Unemployment declined slightly (2 per- 
cent) during the month ended May 1. The 
trend, which had been improving steadily 
since September 1949, is ascribed to a sea- 
sonal pickup in agriculture, the building 
trades, and the hotel industry 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production in April recovered 
somewhat from the low levels of March, 
when output was adversely affected by labor 
unrest. The production index (1938—100) 
rose to 123 compared with 115 in March, but 
it was still 3 points below the April 1949 
index 

Recovery was particularly marked in the 
metal industries, which had been most seri- 
ously affected by strikes. Production of 
crude steel, at 700,000 metric tons, was about 
20 percent above March figures. Neverthe- 
less, even the increased April output was 
60,000 tons below the 1949 monthly average 
and metal-industry sources believe that a 
weaker market for steel will make it difficult 
to regain last year’s production levels 

Chemical production was also off about 10 
percent from April 1949 figures, primarily be- 
cause of a decrease in superphosphate out- 
put resulting from reduced demand for fer- 
tilizers. Electric-energy output, on the 
other hand, showed a slight rise over the 
same month last year, with favorable water 
supplies permitting an increase of 476,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in hydroelectric genera- 
tion, while thermal generation declined by 
312,000,000 kilowatt-hours 

Reduced consumption of coal, notably in 
power generation and in the metal indus- 
tries, has caused a rapid increase in stocks 
On, May 20, coal stocks at French and Saar 
mines topped 2,500,000 metric tons, more 
than eight times as large as stocks on the 
corresponding date last year. Consequently, 
there has been a tendency to shut down 
marginal mines, resulting in an impovement 
in output per man shift, but a slight de- 
cline (about 1 percent) in total production 
Another result has been a sharp reduction 
in coal imports. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cold, rainy April weather interfered with 
soil preparation and spring planting; how- 
ever, except for localized storms during the 
period May 21—23, May weather was favorable 
to crop development. 

As a result of increased production and 
improved supply of dairy products, whole- 
sale butter prices declined more than 30 per- 
cent during May. Most of the decline, which 
was more than seasonal, occurred during the 
first 2 weeks of the month, and prices have 
since stabilized at the Government support 
level of 425 francs per kilogram of creamery 
butter of approved storing quality 





FOREIGN TRADE 


April exports to foreign countries were 
valued at 49,100,000,000 francs, 25 percent 
above the figure for the corresponding month 
of 1949, while imports declined slightly to 
70,500,000,000. Thus, exports covered 179 
percent of imports, compared with only 57 
percent in April 1949 and 65 percent in March 
1950 

Import trade with the United States in 
April had a value of $42,600,000, about the 
same as during the preceding month, and ex. 
ports remained steady at $5,900,000. Com- 
pared with April 1949, imports declined 
$30,000,000 and exports increased by 
$3 000,000 

Estimates of American tourist arrivals to 
date indicate an increase of approximately 
20 percent over the same period last year, 
and it is confidently expected that the num. 
ber of American and other tourists visiting 
France in 1950 will break all previous rec- 
rds. Dollar tourist receipts in 1949, amount- 
ing to $45,000,000, were only 15 percent below 
the total of dollars earned by French exports 
to the United States. With the disappear- 
ance of the black market in dollars, French 
officials believe that dollar tourist receipts 
in 1950 may be 50 percent over the 1949 
figure 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under “Brazil.’’) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW INSTALLMENT OF DOLLAR CREDITS RE- 
LEASED TO FINANCE IMPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES UNDER THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The opening of a new installment of dollar 
credits to finance imports of specified prod- 
ucts from the United States under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program has been announced 
in a notice to importers published in the 
French Journal Officiel of May 20, 1950, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, May 23 

Products the importation of which will be 
permitted through private channels com- 
prise two groups: Those for which license 
applications must be filed with the appro- 
priate technical ministries within a period 
to be set by these ministries, and those for 
which licenses will be issued following a 
simultaneous examination of applications 
submitted by individual importers before 
June 20, 1950 

The first group includes the following 
products 

Special bacon oil, stearin; 

Raw cotton, manila, horsehair, cattle hair, 
essential oils, vegetable drugs, frozen opother- 
apic glands, gelatine for photography, hog 
bristles, waterfowl glands (musk-castoreum), 
chemical products for pharmaceutical usage, 
raw materials for the manufacture of anti- 
biotics, pharmaceutical chemical products, 
aluminum chloride, razorite, dopes, catalyz- 
ers, combustion catalyzers, colloidal silica, 
delayed-action electric fuses, carbon black 
for paints, special paints and varnishes, car- 
bon black for rubber; 

Boards for pencils, battery separators, 
rough shapes for shuttles, special paper 
pulps, pulp for the textile industry, gas Oil 
lubricants, hosiery needles, hand tools, cop- 
per powder, coppered hoop irons, nickel- 
chrome wire and bands, platinum, plate gold 
and gold dust on cellophane, vitalium and 
precious metals for the dental industry, 
tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum, synthetic 
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rubber, special pneumatics, articles of 
rubber; 

Electric generators and motors, electric 
apparatus, motors and turbines, mining 
equipment, hoisting and handling apparatus, 
drilling and refining material, machine tools, 
machines for the working of metals, agri- 
cultural machinery (except tractors), mis- 
cellaneous industrial equipment, motor 
vehicles and parts, agricultural tractors with 
wheels, air-transport materials, ship’s equip- 
ment, scientific and professional apparatus, 
instruments, and furnishings 

The second group includes: 

Industrial cords and guts, alcohols, gly- 
cols, fluorescent powders, dehydrated borax, 
miscellaneous organic products, titanium ox- 
ide, enamels for glassmaking, liquid lustres, 
coloring materials for rubber, special stabiliz- 
ing and plasticizing substances, intermedi- 
aries for coloring matters, plasticized 
cellulose acetate, benzol, miscellaneous 
resins, miscellaneous organic products, rub- 
ber ingredients, tar-oil pitch, sawings of soft 
wood, adhesive paper, special papers, mag- 
nesia bricks, rottenstone, Arkansas stone, 
sulfur, abrasives, zinc ore, molybdenum ore, 
special steels, electric sheets, automobile 
body sheets, coils, cables, tubes, strip steel, 
and chemical derivatives of rubber 


French West 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMporT LICENSES VALID 1 YEAR AND 1 Day 


Effective April 1, 1950, import licenses must 
be used within 1 year and 1 day from the 
date of their issuance by the Foreign Ex- 
change Office of French West Africa, accord- 
ing to acircular from the above-named office, 
published in the Journal Officiel of that col- 
ony on February 25, 1950 


CoFFEE: FiscaAL Export Duty 
REESTABLISHED 


The fiscal export duty on coffee, green, 
roasted, ground or not, exported to any des- 
tination was reestablished in French West 
Africa at 16 percent ad valorem, by an orde! 
f February 1, 1950, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French West Africa on Febru- 
ary 11 This order abrogated the previous 
order of February 2, 1949, which had abol- 
ished a fiscal export duty of 12 percent ad 
valorem, as published in the Journal Officiel 
on February 12 

rhe order of February 1, 1950, provides also 
that 25 percent of the réceipts from export 
duties on coffee will be turned over to the 
Coffee Fund 


(Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


FORMATION OF GERMAN FARMERS’ BANK 
IN SOVIET ZONE 


In accordance with a law of February 22, 
1950, effective March 16, 1950, the German 
Government of the Soviet Zone approved 
the formation of a German Farmers’ Bank 
(Deutsche Bauernbank ) The Bank's stat- 
ute was published in the Ministerialblatt of 
the German Government of the Soviet Zone, 
dated March 18, 1950 

Coming under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Finances, and having its headquarters 
in eastern Berlin, the Bank has as its princi- 


June 26. 1950 
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pal function the financial and economic 
management of the agricultural cooperatives 
and other agricultural organizations of the 
Soviet Zone. The Bank is authorized, via the 
respective agricultural cooperative banks, to 
grant short- and medium-term credits, as 
well as long-term credits for investment pur- 
poses, to farming enterprises, and to agricul- 
tural cooperatives and their members. The 
Bank may also utilize its available funds 
through short-term investments with lawful 
public banks, may purchase, sell, and admin- 
ister bonds, and may acquire real estate for 
the construction of its own office space. It 
is authorized to keep accounts for the agri- 
cultural cooperative banks and other central 
agricultural organizations, to obtain credits 
from lawful public monetary institutions in 
order to obtain the necessary means for the 
fulfilment of its tasks, and to issue 
debentures. 

The capital stock of the Bank amounts to 
50,000,000 Deutsche marks (East). 

[An English translation of the German 
law is available for inspection in the Western 
European Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW GERMAN CUSTOMS TARIFF DRAFTED 


A new draft Federal customs tariff has now 
been completed and published, according to 
an announcement in the Bundesanzeiger. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
adopted the tariff nomenclature prepared by 
the European Customs Union Study Group, 
thus becoming one of the first countries to 
accept the principle of a uniform tariff 
nomenclature 

The new nomenclature represents a radical 
change in tariff classification from that in the 
existing tariff. In addition, the tariff in- 
volves, with only a few exceptions, a general 
change-over from specific to ad valorem rates. 
For revenue purposes, specific rates are to be 
applicable to tobacco and tobacco products, 
coffee, tea, mineral oil and mineral oil prod- 
ucts, distilled alcoholic liquors, wine, must, 
and raw sugar Duties for film will be 
assessed on its length 

The new tariff is not a mere conversion of 
the existing specific rates to ad valorem 
equivalents but represents a complete tariff 
reform in which, according to the German 
Committee for Customs Tariff Reform, ac- 
count has been taken of the changed condi- 
tions of the economy in Western Germany. 
In its broad pattern, the draft tariff pro- 
vides for free entry or very low rates of duty 
on most raw or slightly processed materials, 
with the rates ranging gradually upward 
from 10 to 20 percent on semimanufactured 
products and from 20 to 30 percent on fin- 
ished manufactured commodities. The max- 
imum rate of the draft tariff is 35 percent 
ad valorem, except for sweetened cocoa pow- 
der, chocolate, and chocolate products, which 
carry a rate of 40 percent ad valorem. 

The tariff was submitted at the beginning 
of April 1950 by the German Committee for 
Customs Tariff Reform directly to the Cus- 
toms Subcommittee of the Allied High Com- 
mission in order that Allied technical experts 
could study it in advance of formal submis- 
sion through the Federal Government. The 
German committee submitted the draft 
tariff to the Federal Cabinet on April 15, 
1950, and it is now under examination both 
by the Allied High Commission and the Fed- 
eral Government The High Commission 
has already transmitted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the initial modifications it deems 
necessary. The Federal Government in- 
tended to present the tariff to the Legislature 
with a draft tariff law towards the end of 
June 1950 However, it is not expected that 


the new tariff will go into effect until about 
the spring of 1951. 

This draft tariff will be used as the basis 
for the Federal Republic’s negotiations at 
the forthcoming conference at Torquay un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. If possible, limited approval to the 
draft tariff will be given by the Federal 
Government and the High Commission be- 
fore circulation. Subsequently and before 
the commencement of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade negotiations, it 
is intended to obtain the full approval of 
the Federal Legislature and the High 
Commission. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW INCOME-TAx LAW ENACTED FOR 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A law amending the Income-Tax and Cor- 
poration-Tax Laws was enacted April 29, 
1950, and published in the Bundesanzeiger 
of May 3. The law applies to the imple- 
mentation of the income and corporation tax 
for the 1950 assessment period. 

The principal change embodied in the law 
is a reduction in the tax rates ranging up 
to 26 percent, as compared with the tax law 
of August 10, 1949. For annual incomes up 
to 15,000 Deutsche marks the reduction is 
16 to 17 percent, for incomes from 16,000 to 
20,000 marks, 18 to 20 percent, and for in- 
comes from 21,000 to 70,000 marks, 21 to 
26 percent. For incomes in excess of 70,000 
marks the reduction gradually drops to 
1 percent. 

Other changes in the law provide for de- 
duction from taxable income of 50 percent 
of profits not withdrawn from the taxpayer’s 
business, but not more than 15 percent of 
the total profits. Furthermore, workers 
whose total income is less than 7,200 marks 
per year may deduct from taxable income 
extra pay for overtime in excess of 48 hours. 
Refugees and victims of war destruction are 
also granted certain additional deductions 
crom taxable income. 


™" 
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PHARMACEUTICAL REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Greek Legislative Decree dated March 7, 
1950, amending and supplementing the reg- 
ulations concerning proprietary medicines, 
was published in the Official Gazette of 
March 30, 1950, and became effective as of 
that date, according to a report dated May 12 
from the American Embassy, Athens. This 
decree contains significant changes in exist- 
ing regulations and introduces a tighter con- 
trol over the registration of proprietary 
medicines imported from abroad. 

Following is a brief summary of the pro- 
visions of the new decree. Definitions of 
proprietary medicines and official prepara- 
tions are revised. Applications for registra- 
tion must be accompanied by receipts for 
payment as follows: (a) From a Government 
Revenue Collector, 100,000 drachmas ($6.77); 
(b) from the Medical Pension and Insurance 
Fund, 50,000 drachmas ($3.33); and (c) from 
the Supreme Board of Hygiene for analysis 
fees, if analysis is made, 225,000 drachmas 
($15.00). (15,000 drachmas=—-US$1 at cur- 
rent exchange rates.) For proprietary medi- 
cines such as organ extracts, antibiotics, 
biological preparations in general, simple 
vitamins and their substitutes, and prepa- 
rations of digitalin and allied drugs, regis- 
tration fees are one-half of that shown in 
(a) (that is 50,000 drachmas) plus the 
amount shown in (b) (50,000 drachmas). 








Simple preparations which may be pre- 
scribed by a physician and prepared by a 
chemist are not considered as proprietary 
medicines, and their sale as such is pro- 
hibited. The Supreme Board of Hygiene may 
require that the approved name of a pro- 
prietary medicine be shown on the cover, in 
brackets, immediately after its registered 
name. Scientific literature is defined as 
studies published in authoritative scientific 
periodicals concerning the therapeutic value 
of the proprietary medicine under consider- 
ation. Only proprietary medicines of proved 
value, which would help promote public 
health, may be approved. 

The following regulations are abolished 
Decree of August 4, 1941, which provided 
that a sales license might be approved in 
the case of proprietary medicines whos¢ 
chemical or biological examination was not 
feasible; decree of August 13, 1947, which 
provided that a temporary license might be 
approved if the laboratory, biological, or 
clinical test of a proprietary medicine was 
not feasible; decree of August 29, 1949, which 
empowered the Minister of Hygiene to grant 
sales licenses for products covered by a sales 
license in the country of manufacture, even 
if the Supreme Board of Hygiene has re- 
fused to do so 

[A copy of this Decree in English trans- 
lation and a list of publications qualifying 
as “scientific literature” are available for 
loan from the Middle East Division, OIT, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. | 


Guatemala 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated June 2, 1950) 


Business activity contined slow in May, re- 
flecting not only a seasonal drop in retail 
sales, but also political uncertainty as the 
Presidential campaign got into full swing 
Retail sales were down and merchants made 
plans to stimulate business. Bank collections 
held up but individual items were smaller 
indicating reduced purchases to keep inven- 
tories low. The demand for commercial bank 
credit was good, however, despite the gen- 
erally cautious attitude of merchants 

On May 2, Congress unanimously disap- 
proved the Guatemalan-Mexican Chicle 
Agreement. The Agreement specified certain 
taxes on chicle, and it was held that only 
Congress has the constitutional power to 
impose taxes. After the signing of the 
Agreement in June 1949 [see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 31, 1949], direct 
purchases by foreign consumers ceased; how- 
ever, the disapproval of the Agreement now 
reopens the way for the resumption of sales 
to such buyers 

The construction of an international mu- 
nicipal airport at Mazatenango on the Pacific 
slope of northwest Guatemala to cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 has been proposed 
The project would include a concrete runway 
2,000 meters long and 70 meters wide, and 
buildings and other installations to provide 
modern facilities for aircraft, passengers, and 
freight Mazatenango is in one of the rich- 
est agricultural areas of Guatemala, and it 
is believed that such an airport would fa- 
cilitate direct imports and also exports to the 
United States 

Following the prohibition on April 17 
against the importation of shoes, the Gov- 
ernment announced plans for the establish- 
ment of a modern shoe factory using Pro- 
duction Development Institute (INFOP) and 
private capital with an investment of about 


$160,000. The Government also announced 
that it would lend financial assistance total- 
ing $20,000 to the Cooperative of leather 
workers 

A resolution of May 23 of the Ministry of 
Finance imposed a 100 percent duty sur- 
charge for the remainder of 1950 on imports 
from China, Spain, Peru, and the Dominican 
Republic in accordance with decree No. 440 
[see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
17, 1948] which provides for the application 
of the surcharge, at the discretion of the 
Government to imports from countrie 
whose imports from Guatemala are less than 
25 percent of their exports to Guatemala 
The surcharge was applied on January 16 
1950, to imports from Japan, which makes 
a total of five countrie whose imports are 
so affected 

Foreign-exchange reserve 
April were $41,983,000, as compared with 
$42,345,000 on March 31, 1950, and $49,407 
000 at the end of April 1949. Exchange hold- 
ings of the Bank of Guatemala declined by 


at the end of 





$516,000 during April whereas reserves of 
other banks increased by 8154,000 

The United Fruit Co. in May announced 
its intention to cease operations in banana 
at Bananera in the Motagua on the 
north coast of Guatemala Severe torm 
damage in April, amounting to an estimate 
$2,500,000, and the continued inroads of the 
Panama disease in recent year were give! 
as the basis for the mpal request t 
cease operations Collective contract nego- 
tiations with the Syndicate of Workers which 
had previously reached an impasse were 
the month’s end, still under way for the 


settlement of the labor d spute with the pc 
sibility that the company might conti Y 
operations on a very reduced basis 

The Guatemalan Autonomous Labor Fed 
eration “FLAG recently founded, ha 
been denied official standing by the Admir 


trative Department of Labor, partly because 


of the opposition of the established feder 
tions of labor. Another new labor federat 

the National Confederation of Farm-labor 
Guatemala (“CNCG"’), was organized in M 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HOM OGENIZED FOODSTUFFS ADDED TO TARIFF 


Item No. 128-C, Prepared homogenized 


foodstuffs of vegetable cereal meat eg 
and other food products for children, h 
been created by decree No. 115 March 13 
1950, effective March 26, 1950, according t 
report dated May 24, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Tegucigalpa Product 
falling within this category are duty-free 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE WITH NORWAY 


New commodity list verning the ex 
change of commoditie between Hun 
and Norway under the basic trade agreement 
of August 27, 1946, were agreed upon at Buda- 
pest on January 28, 1950, states a recent re 
port from the United States Embassy at Os] 

The new commodity quota lists provide for 
trade to a value between 9,000,000 and 10,000.- 
000 Norwegian crown 1 crow! 80.14) in 
each direction, a somewhat higher level than 
the actual trade in 1949 The principal Nor- 
wegian products involved in the reement 
are rayon staple, ferro-alloy hemical pulp 


and fish product 





Hungarian exports to 
Norway are to include textiles, electrica] 
apparatus and parts, and feedstuffs 


‘ . 
Is ael 
Economic Conditions 


EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL AREA 
PLANNED 
A 4-year plan providing for the expansion 
of Israel’s total area under cultivation from 
2,900,000 dunam 1 dunam= 0.247 acre) 
in 1949-50 to 5,000,000 dunams in 1952-53 


has been approved by the Agricultural Coun- 


cil body attached to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, according to a report of May 8 from 
the United States Embassy at Tel-Aviv The 
plan envisages the establishment of 480 new 
ettlements, at a cost of 1£74,000,000, includ- 
ing I£26,500,000 in foreign currency In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that I1£30,000,000 will be 
required for the erection of houses for the 


rhe anticipated benefits from the planned 
expansion include 1) Producing of 21 per- 
f f the bread-grain requirements for a 
population of 1,800,000, compared with a 10 

12 percent coverage in 1949-50 for a popu- 
ati f 1,100,000; (b) attaining of complete 
elf-sufficien in egg and egetable (c) 
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Italy 


DISPATCH FROM THRE Ut. s 
EMBASSY, ROMI 


A i i hil i tia + | a‘ i I re icned the 
twar peak in March 1950 of 118 percent 
1938 This high production level, coupled 
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in r pe d of 1949, 90 percent in 1948 
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sY ew law effective June 1 1950, extends 
rent trol intil December 31, 1951, and 
make provision for increase in blocked 
e! I m 20 percent to 200 percent 
Rents in Italy have remained blocked since 
the war and are at present only 6 times pre- 
war level wherea f d and clothin ire 57 
me prewal 

FOREI TRAD! 

On April 30, Italy signed the Annecy Pro- 
tocol f term f acce ion ft the General 
Acreement n Tariff ind Trade and thus 
will make effective the Annecy tariff conces- 

it the end f May The date upon 
which the new Italian tariff is to become 
effect € I ! vet heer innounced offi- 
ially, but recent information indicates lit 
will be around July 1 The Government 1s 
empowered t ispend, for period of up to 
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2 years after the effective date of the new 
tariff, the application of duties, when con- 
sidered advisable in the general interest, or 
to apply them to a reduced extent 

The dollar value of both imports and ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1950 was lower 
than in the similar period of 1949, imports 
amounting to $371,000,000, compared with 
$397,000,000 in the first 3 months of 1949, 
whereas exports were $260,000,000 against 
$290,000,000 in the similar period of last 
yeal This dollar decline in both exports 
and imports is apparently attributable to 
the depreciation of the lira by 8 to 9 per- 
cent, which took place in September 1949 
lira values were considerably higher for im- 
ports in early 1950 and slightly higher for 
exports in the same period 

Commercial, payments, and investment 
agreements between Italy and Brazil were 
initialed on April 13, 1950; these provide for 
Brazilian exports to Italy over a 12-month 
period in the amount of $51,000,000, includ- 
ing $21,000,000 in cotton and $15,000,000 in 
coffee, and Italian exports to Brazil amount- 
ing to $47,000,000. A trade agreement be 
tween Italy and the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, which became effective on April 1, 
provides for trade between Italy and thé 


Netherland ym a cClearing basis and for 
payment in pounds sterling for trade with 
Indonesia A new agreement providing for 


trade on a clearing basis was signed with 
Austria on April 22; previously trade between 
the tw countries had been conducted 
through barter transactions 

International fairs held recently in Italy 
include the Twenty-eighth International 
Sample Fair of Milan in April, in which 42 
nations and over 8,000 Italian and foreign 
exhibitors participated and the rhirty 
second Automobile Show at Turin in May 
with 300 exhibitors from 8 nations, includ- 


ing 15 from the United States 
[TRANSPORTATION 


On May 19 there was launched the first 
transatlantic liner constructed by Italy since 
the war—the Giulio Cesare, a 25,000-ton ship 
aly and South America 


particular interest in 


for service between I 
Recent events of 
I 


civil aviation have been 
1) Conclusion of preliminary phases of a 
ALITALIA (Italo-British airline 
vy) and LATI (Italian State Airline 





(2) Acquisition by ALITALIA of three re 
conditioned DC-4 aircraft purchased from an 
American airline, and replacement of Lan 
castrian aircraft with DC-4 aircraft on ALI 
rALIA's Rome-South American service 

(3) Delivery of two DC-6 aircraft to LAI 


(a U. S. company affiliate) under lease a1 
rangement to enable LAI to inaugurate a 
Rome-New York air ervice thi ummer 


pending delivery of three new DC-6 aircraft 
and 


4) Official opening of Malpensa Interna 
tional Airport at Milan to night traffic 
FINANCI 


In a speech to the Chamber of Deputies on 
April 5, the Minister of the Treasury an 
nounced that the Banca d'Italia was reduc 
ing its rediscount rate from 4 to 4 percent 
in an effort to reduce the high cost of borrow 
ing money in Italy The effect of uch a 
reduction should in the end result in lowe 
interest rates to the individual borrower of 
money, who at present must pay 8 percent or 
more for a short-term loan obtained through 
regular banking channel The lreasury 
Minister pointed out that the Government 
improved financial position has permitted a 
considerable reductior in the amount of 
funds drawn from the money market by the 
Treasury He stated that in 1948, 55 percent 


] ivailable for investment were pre 
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empted by the Treasury, leaving only 45 per- 
cent for private borrowers, whereas in 1949 
the Treasury share fell to 35 percent. The 
Government's economic policy was summar- 
ized to include continued stabilization of the 
lira, encouragement of savings, confidence in 
private initiative and its integration with 
State intervention where necessary in the 
general interest, public and private invest- 
ment to reduce unemployment, reduction of 
production costs, development of the agricul- 
tural sector and of import and export chan- 
nels, insertion of Italy's economy into a grad- 
ual European integration, facilitation of flow 
ot foreign capital into Italy, aid to depressed 
areas, and Government regulation toward a 
more equitable distribution of income. 


AGRICULTURE 


The outlook for the coming wheat harvest 
continued to be excellent. Moisture condi- 
tions in most of the country are quite satis- 
factory Indications are that the spring for- 
age crop is very good this year, thus allowing 
farmers to replenish their livestock herds, 
which had to be cut down somewhat during 
the past year owing to the shortage of forage 
At the same time livestock prices have recoy- 
ered from the recent slump, but retail meat 
prices, which had declined very little, are also 
on the rise again. Exports of farm products 
during the first quarter of 1950 have been 
quite satisfactory; exports of cheese have 
increased noticeably and shipments of fruits 
and vegetables are continuing their upward 
trend 

rhe bill for land redistribution and devel 
opment in the Sila area of central Calabria 
has passed the Chamber of Deputies without 
amendment of the Senate version. The Sila 
Development Authority is ready to proceed 
with the program as soon as the bill becomes 
law The general land reform bill and the 
extract bill for emergency areas, which have 
both been introduced into Parliament, are 
being informally discussed by Parliamentary 
rroups 


Japan 
Commercial Laws Digests 


NATIONAL Tax LAWS REVISED 


rhe Japanese Government recently took 
“a major step in revising its taxation system 
by enacting legislation, incorporating many 
of the recommendations of the Shoup Tax 
Mission (an American mission which, in 1949, 
at the request of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, made a study of Japan's 
tax structure and recommended major re- 
visions). Significant changes were made in 
the laws applicable to foreign nationals, par- 
ticularly as regards the income and corpora- 
tion tax laws and the special provision for tax 
exemption to particular categories of persons 
in order to encourage the introduction of 
foreign techniques and skills and generally 
to promote the investment of foreign capital 
in Japan 


INCOME TAX AND NET WorTH TAX 


As a result of the recent legislation, the 
income-tax burden is considerably less than 
under the previous law. The new law in- 
creases the basic deduction from 15,000 to 
25,000 yen; raises the dependent credit from 
1,800 yen subtracted from the tax to 12,000 
yen deductible from income; permits an ad- 
ditional deduction of 12,000 yen for the blind 
and the handicapped; allows a deduction for 
medical expense in excess of 10 percent of 
income; and changes the earned-income de- 
duction from 25 percent of the first 150,000 


yen of gro earned income to 15 percent of 


the first 200,000 yen; and, provides for deduc- 
tions for personal losses up to 10 percent of 
net income (provision is made whereby busi- 
ness losses may be carried back 2 years or 
carried forward for 5 years in the case of cor- 
porations and 3 years for individuals (1950 
is the first year to which losses can be carried 
back)). Whereas the previous law provided 
for taxation of capital gains after a deduction 
of 50 percent, the new law requires full in- 
clusion of capital gains and losses as income, 
with a provision that capital gains may be 
subject to special treatment. Fluctuating 
income for certain taxpayers who have large 
incomes in one year and low incomes in suc- 
ceeding years can be averaged over 5 years 
Tax rates currently applicable to net income 
compared with those formerly in effect are as 
follows: 


Former Rates Appli- New Rates Appli- 
cable 1949-60 Net cable 1950-51 Net 


Income (yen Percent Income (yen) 
020,000 20 0-50,000 
20, ,001-40,000 2 5O0,001--80, 000 
10,001-70,000 Au §80,001-100,000 
70,001 -100,000 35 100,001-120,000 
100,001--150,000 40) 120,001-150,000 
150,001--200,000 ih 150,001-200,000 
200,00 1--250,000 nO 200, 001-500, 000 
250,001--300,000 i) 500,001 and over 
00,001-500,000 oOo 
100,001 - 700,000 Os 
700,001-1,000,000 70 
1,000, 001-2000 000 7h 
2,000, 001-5 000 000 xO) 
»,000,001 and over 85 


Special income-tax exemption privileges 
are provided foreign nationals under an 
amendment to “The Special Taxation Meas- 
ures Law of 1946." During the period 1950 
to 1955, all income of persons resident but not 
domiciled in Japan which is paid outside of 
Japan may be excluded from total earnings 
subject to income taxes Further, until 
March 31, 1952, all foreign nationals are per- 
mitted to exclude 50 percent of the income 
received in Japan for income-tax purposes 
The total permissible deduction under this 
provision is 3,500,000 yen, equivalent to ap- 
proximately $9,720. This provision for 1950 
and 1951 is a temporary measure in order to 
cushion the transition from the enjoyment 
of virtually complete tax exemption, in ac- 
cordance with a SCAP directive to the Japa- 
nese Government under which, heretofore, all 
dollar and other foreign-currency income was 
exempt from taxation. During the period 
1952 to 1955, preferential tax treatment will 
be extended only to foreign nationals having 
no permanent domicile in Japan and who are 
working for, or in connection with, a corpo- 
ration making a foreign investment in Japan 
of a minimum of 100,000,000 yen (assets as of 
January 1 of every year following the initial 
investment) in enterprises contributing to 
national rehabilitation, or for technicians, 
those in the professions or educational work, 
or others in similar categories contributing 
desired techniques to Japan. For such per- 
sons 50 percent of income received (not ex- 
ceeding 3,500,000 yen) will be exempted for 
income-tax purposes. Although not specifi- 
cally indicated, it is believed that this special 
tax-exemption privilege will terminate for 
all categories of foreign nationals on March 
31, 1955. During the period covered, how- 
ever, in addition to the special exemption, 
foreign nationals are entitled, under certain 
conditions, to deduct living expenses from 
their taxable income. Determination of those 
enterprises considered as contributing to na- 
tional rehabilitation will be made by the 
Japanese Minister of Finance in consultation 
with the Foreign Investment Committee of 
the Japanese Government and will be made 
public 

The interest or dividends on a foreign in- 
vestment received by an individual having no 
domicile in Japan or by a corporation which 
has no head office or principal branch in 
Japan shall be subject to a withholding tax 
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of 10 percent compared wth the 20 percent 
rate applicable to domestic investors. Fur- 
ther, overseas assets owned by those having 
no domicile within Japan shall be exempt 
from Japanese income taxes and no stamp 
tax shall be imposed on the deposit pass- 
books of such persons for tax payment. 

A “Special Rules” law passed as companion 
legislation to the amendments to the Income 
Tax Law provides for the filing of provi- 
sional income-tax returns and payment of the 
first installment 1 month later, respectively, 
than required by the Income Tax Law. This 
provision, applicable to year 1950 only, was 
sponsored by the Ministry of Finance on the 
basis that more time was needed by per- 
sonnel of the Ministry to collect 1949 delin- 
quent taxes due from self-assessed taxpayers, 
instead of being required to process provi- 
sional 1950 returns. The Ministry hopes that 
this law will provide the necessary time to 
substantially reduce such _ delinquencies 
(roughly calculated at 20 percent of esti- 
mated collections from this source). 

The Net Worth Tax Law, as a supplement 
to the Income Tax Law, is expected to provide 
additional direct control over the accumula- 
tion of wealth. The tax is at a low progres- 
sive rate of 0.5 percent to 3 percent on net 
worth (defined as total assets minus total 
liabilities) 


CORPORATION TAX 


The excess-profits-tax provision of the Cor- 
poration Tax Law of 1947, as amended, was 
eliminated by recent legislation. This re- 
moves from the statutes a controversial fea- 
ture of Japan’s tax structure, inasmuch 4s 
it has been the contention of many Japanese 
as well as foreign businessmen, that the ex- 
cess-profits-tax levy constituted an unusually 
heavy burden on most corporations because 
of their low capitalization resulting from the 
severity and extent of the postwar inflation 
Also eliminated from the corporation-tax law 
was the provision for withholding tax at the 
source for dividends paid by corporations 
Dividend receivers are permitted, under the 
revised law, to deduct from their personal- 
income tax 25 percent of the dividends re- 
ceived instead of the former 15 percent. An 
undistributed earnings tax of 2 percent is 
placed on nonfamily corporations, whereas 
family corporations are taxed at 2 percent 
on the first 500,000 yen of undistributed 
profits and 7 percent on all undistributed 
earnings over that amount. No change was 
made in the 35 percent income tax on normal 
earnings applicable to all corporations 
domestic and foreign 


ASSETS REVALUATION Law 


The Revaluation of Assets Law provides 
for a special tax rate of 6 percent instead of 
the full income-tax rate on capital gains 
created by revaluation of assets. The law is 
designed to encourage property owners to 
revalue real estate, securities, and depre- 
ciable assets to conform realistically to exist- 
ing price levels. A revaluation formula in 
the law sets an upper valuation limit, but it 
permits revaluation below the limit at the 
option of the owner 

The 6 percent tax on revaluation gain is 
payable by corporations in three annual in- 
stallments of 3 percent in the first year and 
144 percent in the second and third years, 
and for individuals in five equal installments 
Two taxpayer options are provided in the law, 
as follows: (1) Payment to be made as in- 
dicated above provided that no more than 35 
percent of increased depreciation charges 
are payable in any one year with the remain- 
der carried over into the next year, but all 
tax payable in 4 years; (2) same as (1) but 
not more than 35 percent of income after 
prerevaluation depreciation charges payable 
in any year. Inasmuch as revaluation is on 
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a purely voluntary basis, it is hoped that 
these options will encourage realistic revalua- 
tions by easing the immediate impact of the 
tax. The law also provides that revaluation 
write-ups shall be set aside in a special capi- 
tal account not to be available for dividend 
payments or stock issues for 3 years. How- 
ever, 25 percent of the account may be uti- 
lized immediately for purposes of issuing 
debentures, and an additional 25 percent is 
similarly available in each of the 3 succeed- 
ing years 


OTHER Tax LEGISLATION 


Other important tax legislation recently 
enacted by the Japanese Government in- 
clude: An amendment to the Liquor Tax Law 
moderately increasing rates on sake, imi- 
tation sake, local wines, beer, and whisKey 
(rates vary from about 45 percent to 80 
percent); repeal of the sugar-excise levy on 
imported sugar; and repeal of the securities- 
transfer tax and the 5 percent transportation 
tax on third-class train fares, effective April 
1, 1950 (first- and second-class fares, however 
will bear a 20-percent tax in addition to a 
20-percent levy on special facilities, such as 
berths) Additionally, the textile-transac- 
tions tax (which, together with the soft- 
drink tax was repealed as of January 1, 1950) 
was made part of the commodity-tax law and 
taxed at a 30-percent rate. Other com- 
modity taxes were revised downward rang- 
ing from 10 to 70 percent depending on the 
darticular group, compared with the former 
rates which ranged from 20 to 100 percent 

The new tax: legislation also includes cer- 
tain important changes relative to tax ad- 
ministration and enforcement procedures 
The new laws provide that individuals and 
corporations maintaining accounting rec- 
rds according to standards prescribed by 
the Minister of Finance will receive benefits 
denied other taxpayers. The main advantage 
in the use of this procedure is that books 
will be thoroughly examined before a re- 
assessment notice is issued by the Minister 
yf Finance, and only those who follow pre- 
scribed procedures can use the provisions of 
the law covering fluctuating income, carry 
back and carry forward of business Ik 
and the revaluation and increased deprecia- 
tion allowances. Three features of the new 


ses 


income-tax law relating to administration 
cover provisional income-tax declaration 

interest and penalty provisions, and protest 
and appeals. Whereas under the old law the 
underestimating of income was fairly gen- 
eral, resulting in the costly, inequitable, and 
inefficient procedure of many reassessment 

the new law provides that the provisional 
return report income as great or greater than 
the income of the } year multiplied 
by a ratio set by the Government to refiect 
changes in the price level and general 
economic conditions 

obtained from the Government to file a pro- 
visional return in any lesser amount The 
rate of interest under the new law is about 


precedalng 


Permissio 


mus De 


15 percent on unpaid taxes from the due date 
until the date of payment, replacing the con- 
siderably higher rate formerly in effect plus 
a penalty, which tended to result in high 
delinquency Penalties are reduced, begin- 
ning with 10 percent and ranging upward 
to 25 percent, depending upon the duration 
of the delinquency. The new law also pro- 
vides a uniform protest and appeals 
procedure 

The Far Eastern Division of the Office of 
International Trade has available for exami- 
nation copies of the individual income, cor- 
poration, and some of the other tax laws 
referred to above. Upon request, these laws 
will be made available, on a loan basis, to 
Field Offices of the Department for examina- 


tion by interested businessmen and others 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
REDUCED 


The export duties on certain products were 
reduced in Madagascar, by an order of May 
16, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on May 16, as follows, in percent 
ad valorem (former rates in parentheses) 

Vanilla, 26 (40); 

Fresh or frozen meat (certain kinds of 
fresh meats exempted from export duties) 
of the bovine, sheep, pig, horse, ass, and 
mule species; edible offals (certain kinds of 
fresh meats exempted from export duties) 
frozen, put up separately; meat, salted, dried, 
smoked, cooked, or simply prepared in any 
other manner; glands and organs of animal, 
fresh, frozen, or preserved, but not dried; 
sausages and the like, other than liver; liver, 
preserved whole, liver sausages, patés, purees 
and mousses of all Kinds, in cans, terrines 
pastry, or in other forms, whether mixed or 
not with other meats or vegetable products; 
preparations of pork and mutton, and others 


not specified; meat extracts and bouillons, in 


paste or liquid form, including aromatized 
by vegetable substance, salted and seasoned 
or not, 4 (7) 

Roots and tubers with high starch con- 
tent, including dried or cut up in pieces 
Manioc, sweetpotatoe arrow root, sago, salep 
and others; flours and semolinas of manio¢ 
arrow root, and the like; crude tapioca, bri 


Ken or granulated, 4 (7 
Paka fabric; empty paka packin icks 


ee 


RICE: IMPORT TAX REDUCED 


rhe import tax on rice in Madagascar wa 
reduced from 10 percent t < percent ad 
valorem by an order of May 16, 1950, pub- 
ished in the Jour Officie Mad cal 
on May le 


ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLIC PRODUCTS, AND 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES: CONSUMPTION 
TAXES MODIFIED 


The rates of the consumption tax on al- 
cohol and alcoholic product and tobacco 
manufactures in Madagascar were modified 
by an order of December 23, 1949, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on De- 


cember 24 The new rate are as follow 
all francs are Colonial French African) 

Wines (other than liqueur wines, similar 
wines, and sparkling wines) made exclusively 
from the fermentation of fresh grapes or 
grape juice, in bottle flasks and similar 
containers of 5-liter or Le capacity, 20 per- 
cent ad valorem;' other ) francs per liter 
of liquid 

Liqueur wines, mistelle r wines muted 


with alcohol made exclusively from fresh 


frapes or grape juice, vermoutl and aperi- 
tifs with a wine base: brandy, natural, from 
wine or grape mar molasse¢ cane rum 
and tafia), whisky and others (cider, plum 
kirschwasser, Juniper, and the like); liqueurs 
alcoholic beverages, not mentioned or in- 
cluded elsewhere (other than fermented 
juice from fresh fruit Betsabetsa and 
fermented coconut-palm juice) nondena- 


tured * ethyl alcohol, 30 percent ad valorem 


The taxable value is the normal whole- 
sale price, all taxes included 

Alcohol intended for the preparation of 
compound medicines in the distillery is sub- 
ject upon exit from the distillery to a re- 
duced tax fixed at 50 percent of the normal 


tax 
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with a minimum tax of 300 francs per liter 
of pure alcohol, fortified or not (except for 
prandy and ethyl alcohol); denatured * ethyl 
alcohol, exempt 

Fermented juice from fresh fruits, 3 francs 
per liter of liquid; “Betsabetsa”’ and fer- 
mented coconut-palm juice, 5 francs per 
liter of liquid 

Alcoholic liquid perfumes (extracts, lotions, 
toilet water, and others), alcoholic denti- 
frices (water, elixir, powder, paste, and soap), 
alcoholic hair lotions (dyes, cosmetics, wave- 
set lotions, brilliantine, permanent lotions, 
shampoos, and other preparations), alcoholic 
products for the care of the skin and for 
make-up, 30 percent ad valorem ' with a mini- 
mum tax of 300 francs per liter of pure 
alcohol 

Manufactured tobacco* (in francs per net 
kilogram) : Cigars and cigarettes, 700; in pow- 





der, for chewing, 70;° in rolls and pure pow- 
der, 140; other, 350 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 11 
1949, for previous announcement 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF $200 or Less To BE EXEMPTED 
From ECA DOCUMENTATION 
Imports of $200 o1 less will no longer be 
subject to the regulations concerning ECA 
documentation, according to a ruling of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs as published 


in the Economische Voorlichting of May 2 
1950 This ruling has been made effective 
as of April 1, 1950 

It is being stressed, however, that imports 
of $200 or less are still subject to Netherlands 
import license and that the policy concern- 
ing licensing of imports from the dollar area 
is the same in regard to small quantities as 
to large quantities 

The above-mentioned ruling is of a tem- 


porary nature and may be rescinded at a 
later date, if abuses of this privilege should 


‘ 


become apparen 


New Zealand 


DISPATCH FROM LoS. EMBASSY Al 
WELLINGTON 


Dated May 29, 1950 


During the past month the Government 
took more decisive action toward implement 
ing its policies of remoyal or relaxation of 
controls and reducing its deficits than in the 


entire period since taking office last Decem- 


ber Featured in the new moves were the 
abolition or reduction in subsidies, increased 
rail charge and subsequent permission fo1 


increased prices on many affected items 


Some liberalization of import controls for the 


current year were made and more were pro 


The taxable value is the normal whole- 


sale price, all taxes included 

The denaturing will be done under con 
ditions fixed by an order of the Governor 
Géneral 

Tobacco called wholesome and usually 


imported by persons under conditions fixed 
by order of the Governor General is subject 
to a tax for the account of the General Of- 
fice of Tobacco, in addition, to the consump- 
tion tax 

Mixture of tobacce ishes, and all other 
solid matter without addition of water, 
products designated under the name of to 
bacco in powder for chewing 
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posed for 1951, and an Import Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed. A £20,000,000 National 
Development Loan was announced by the 
Prime Minister 

The Minister of Agriculture stated that 
New Zealand representatives at the approach- 
ing annual price negotiations will seek an 
agreement with the United Kingdom to per- 
mit the diversion to other markets of a por- 
tion of meat and an increased portion of 
dairy produce under the long-term bulk- 
purchase contracts, in order to allow New 
Zealand to explore other markets (inferen- 
tially the dollar area) “before there is a sur- 
plus on the United Kingdom market.’ No 
Official statement has been made on price 
aims, but the Federated Farmers have urged 
that price contracts be upped by the annual 
permissible limit of 742 percent for such ex- 
ports of the 1950-51 season 

The final wool auction of the season at 
Christchurch brought prices of all grades of 
wool to the highest levels ever reached in 
New Zealand. Greasy wool sold at this sea- 
son's auctions brought the average price in 
local currency over 40 percent above last 
season, according to the tentative official 
estimate 

On May 5, the Prime Minister announced 
the abolition or reduction of many subsidies 
ind subsequent price increases in such basic 
items as butter, tea, bread, flour, eggs, milk, 
and coal. Removal of the wool subsidy was 
made effective at the close of the present 
auction season. The Prime Minister esti- 
mated that the Government will save about 
£12,000,000 on subsidy payments for the full 
year and about £7,000,000 during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year ending 
March 1951. An official of the recently dis- 
solved Economic Stabilization Commission 
estimates that subsidies having an annual 
value close to £5,500,000 remain on wheat 
and flour, milk, butter, and eggs, and also 
support the carriage and importation of fer- 
tilizers and the transport of timber and 
overtime in the timber industry 

In an effort to reduce the Railway’s op- 
erating deficits, freight rates were increased 
from 12 to 33 percent and suburban fares by 
15 percent For the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1950, the Government Railways reported 
in operating loss of £1,056,000, which is 
slightly less than the previous year and 
about £1,000,000 below the official estimate 
at that time 

rhe Government issued a general order al- 
lowing price increases on a long list of items 
to offset rising costs resulting from subsidy 
removals or reductions and increased freight 
rates, and price controls were removed from 
another list of items considered in adequate 
supply A rise of 2d. per gallon in the re- 
tail price of gasoline was generally acknowl- 
edged as a consequence of the _ earlier 
currency devaluation 


In order to compensate for rising living 
cost officially expected to be about 4 per- 
cent, the Government authorized the Arbi- 
tration Court to make, on its own motion, 
an interim general order amending award 
rates of pay, effective not earlier than May 8, 
1950. The Court was hearing evidence to- 
ward the close of May to determine whether 
such an order should be made 

The Prime Minister announced a deficiency 
of £25,309,000 in Public Accounts for the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, on the basis of 
combining capital accounts, the Consolidated 
Fund, the Social Security Fund, and the War 
Expenses Account. The former Finance Min- 
ister states that the inclusion of capital 
accounts makes the statement grotesque and 
misleading Receipts from income tax were 
down by over £500,000 from last year, but 
total tax receipts were up by £2,800,000, 
chiefly as a consequence of increased receipts 
from customs duties. Social Security costs 
rose by £3,300,000 


As of May 17, the Reserve Bank's sterling 
exchange at £56,800,000 was £6,500,000 above 
the preceding month but still about £1,600,- 
000 below a year ago. State deposits con- 
tinued to drop as did the Bank’s investments, 
inasmuch as the Government apparently 
bought back some of its securities. The 
Government further relaxed controls exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank over trading bank 
advances by completely removing controls on 
loans up to £2,000, and on certain classes of 
larger loans, including those intended for 
the purchase of farm machinery, livestock, 
and tools for trade. 

The Prime Minister’s broadcast of May 27, 
announced terms of a National Development 
Loan of £20,000,000 as a major part of financ- 
ing the works program this fiscal year. The 
loan is open for 4 weeks from May 29. Over a 
month ago when the Prime Minister forecast 
this loan, he noted that the question of an 
overseas loan for a capital-works program 
would be considered in due course. Addi- 
tional funds for the works program will be 
obtained from the surplus in the Consoli- 
dated Fund and from funds invested in 
National Savings The Government's de- 
cision to remove the 3314 percent supertax on 
individuals’ unearned income should spur 
the loan subscription. 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce 
stated in mid-May that the Government pro- 
posed to remove a wide range of items from 
import control in 1951, although foreign- 
exchange permits will still be required for 
these goods. It was further announced that 
New Zealanders holding overseas funds in the 
sterling area can apply for “no remittance” 
licenses to import essential goods in inade- 
quate supply. The Government is willing to 
examine requests for the extension of this 
facility to the hard-currency area, provided 
the goods are unprocurable elsewhere and 
sufficiently essential to justify the dollar ex- 
penditure. An Import Advisory Committee 
was established to recommend import- 
licensing changes and the 1951 Import 
Licensing Schedule (promised for July 1950), 
and to examine special applications for 
licenses These announcements have gen- 
erally met with a favorable reception and 
were based on the Government's desire to 
remove controls as circumstances permit, 
and, possibly, to insure sufficient goods to 
help check the current inflationary effects of 
subsidy removals and increased rail charges. 

Plans were presented to increase the as- 
sisted immigration program to a total of 
10,000 annually, but current difficulties in 
housing and transportation prevent fuil im- 
plementation in the near future. The pres- 
ent annual rate is about 2,500. A critical 
shortage of engineers is augmented by the 
departure for Australia of another important 
hydroelectric specialist 

A surcharge of 714 percent was placed on 
cargo shipments to Auckland from the United 
Kingdom and Europe, later extended to in- 
clude shipping from North America to that 
port and declared necessary because of the 
slow turn-around of vessels. The effective 
date was postponed until July 1, 1950, on the 
request of the Prime Minister and efforts are 
being made to improve facilities and speed- 
up cargo handling. An official states that the 
telescoping of New Zealand's overseas ship- 
ments of mutton and lamb carcasses will 
cease October 1, 1950. The Government plans 
to reestablish the Waterfront Industry Au- 
thority to settle stevedoring disputes 





On May 19, 1950, the Giulio Cesare, the first 
transatlantic liner constructed in Italy since 
the war, was launched. This 25,000-ton ship 
is for service between Itaiy and South Amer- 


ica 





Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE WITH HUNGARY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Hungary.”’) 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEASURES AUTHORIZED TO ENCOURAGE 
INDUSTRY 


Panamanian decree No. 12 of May 10, 1950, 
authorizing import duty and tax exemptions 
and tariff protection to business establish- 
ments already established or to be estab- 
lished in Panama, also provides for certain 
contractual obligations on the part of the 
company to which such concessions are made, 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy at Panama City. All such concessions 
must be specifically requested in writing by 
the company from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Industries, and will be 
set forth in a contract between the company 
and that Ministry. 

In the application, the company must set 
forth precisely the concessions and privileges 
which it desires, as well as the obligation 
and commitments which it assumes and 
which cannot be less than those cited below 
11 in number. The contract will be submit- 
ted to the Cabinet Council for approval, and 
if approved by that body, it will be signed by 
the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Industries. Such contracts will not be sub- 
ject to approval by the Panamanian Legisla- 
ture. The contract will indicate the period 
for which the concessions are granted, but 
this period may not exceed 25 years. The con- 
tract will be published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of Panama, and all periods of time stipulated 
in the contract will run from the date of 
such publication. 

The decree provides that such concessions 


may be granted to companies engaged 
desiring to engage in 1) Agricultural and 
livestock activities 2) extractive activities 
connected with forestry, mining, or fishing; 
» (3) manufacturing industry of all kinds 

In order to qualify for such concessions the 
company must meet the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) Provide work to the laboring class; 

(2) Stimulate the extraction and produc- 


ion of national raw materials; 





(3) Offer products of good quality in the 
national market, at prices in relation to the 
purchasing capacity of the consumers 

(4) Promote or develop exports of nationa] 
raw materials or products, or reexports « 
foreign raw materials or products; d 

5) Contribute to a decrease in t] utflow 





of currency 

All the above conditions need not be met 
in each case, but one or more must be met in 
a proportion sufficient to produce a general 
economic benefit The National Economic 
Council will determine in each case whether 
or not the economic activity in questi 
meets these requirements 

In return for the concessions which the 
Government may grant, the company must 
agree to: 

(1) Invest (or have already invested) a 
minimum sum to be specified by the Govern- 
ment, and to maintain that investment dur- 
ing the life of the concession; 

(2) Begin its investment during the time 
limit fixed by the Government, which may 
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not exceed 6 months from the date of the 
contract; 

(3) Produce and offer for national con- 
sumption articles of good quality, or produce 
articles of any kind or quality for exporta- 
tion; 

(4) Begin the production within the pe- 
riod set by the Government, which may not 
exceed 2 years; 

(5) Sell its products on the national mar- 
ket at wholesale prices, within a range to 
be agreed upon by the two parties, so that 
the industry will not be too burdensome to 
the consuming public; 

(6) Employ preferentially national labor 
with the exception of necessary specialized 
foreign experts and technicians; 

7) Supply national demand for the arti- 
cle which the company produces 1 year from 


the beginning of production, in cases where 
the Government has undertaken to give tariff 
protection to the company by increasing im- 
port duties on similar imported products; 

(8) Comply with the laws of the Republic 
of Panama, particularly the provisions of the 
Labor, and Sanitary Codes, with the excep- 
tion of such derogations therefrom as are 
provided for in the contract; 

(9) Refrain from selling at retail; 

(10) Submit all disputes, in cases where 
the compa 





y operates, in whole or in part 
with foreign capital, to national courts, thus 
renouncing al! diplomatic claims; and 

(11) Promote the production of national 
raw materials, or of products from which the 
raw materials are derived, as specified in the 
contract, in the case of industries which use 
raw materials available in the country 

Equipment imported into Panama under 
a tariff or tax conce 





sion may not be sold 
within 5 years from the date of importation 


without the payment of the duty or tax from 


which it was exempted This clause does 
not apply to raw materials incorporated into 
manufactured products, used containers, and 
manufacturing byproducts or residues 

If the company establishes its factory 
in area set aside for free foreign trade, the 


importation, for internal consumption, of the 
products manufactured in the free-trade area 
by the company, will be subject to the im- 


port duties and taxes applicable to similar 


foreign products, with a reduction propor- 
tionate to the quantity of raw materials in- 
corporated into the finished product 


In case of main force, the Government may 


zrant an extension of time to the company 


r compliance with certain of its obligations 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
19, 1950, for a preliminary announcement of 
decree No. 12, which sets forth the conces- 
sions by the Governmer! } ided r b 


Paraguay 


DISPATCH FROM L.s. EMBASSY Al 
ASUNCION 
Dated May 29. 1950 


On May 1 at a large meeting organized 
by the semiofficial Republican Workers’ Or- 
ganization (O. R. O.) of Paraguay, it was 
announced that the National Department of 
Labor would grant a 40 percent increase in 
wages to take effect May 15 and to be applied 
on the wage scale in effect on July 1949 
Subsequently, a detailed list of minimum 
wages by categorie of work was issued 
Opinion in business circles is that this large 
general wage increase will have a decided in- 
flationary effect and will eventually force 
price increases averaging more than 40 per- 
cent It is possible that some bankruptcies 
may occur if allowances are not made to in 


crease legally fixed maximum prices 





An important decree was issued during 
May authorizing the issuance of Govern. 
ment bonds up to a maximum of 10,000,000 
guaranies Half of this sum is to be useq 
for the construction of a new Ministry of 
Finance building, and the rest for public 
works and highway construction. The 
bonds are 10-year, 4-percent obligations of 
The Bank of 
Paraguay is authorized to accept them at par 
and to arrange with the Treasury Depart- 
ment for placing them in private hands 
Bonds held outside of the Bank’s portfolio 
will receive interest at 614 percent. The de- 
cree included the levying of a supertax of 
0.10 guaranies on each liter of rum sold to the 
public. The inflatio 


cree will depend on how rapidly these con- 


the Paraguayan Government 


1ary effect of this de- 


struction projects are undertaken since the 
decree provides that the bonds will be is- 
sued as money is needed 

Business conditions in Asuncion continued 
brisk in May Inflationary evidence con- 
tinued, the cost-of-living index rising from 
740 at the end of March 1950 to 759 at the end 
of April. The items which rose most were 
food and fuel. The statistical bureau has de- 
cided to issue quarterly a cost-of-living index 
for a bank employee with family, that is, an 
index for the white-collar class as compared 
to the laborers’ index which alone has been 
issued up to the present rhe first of these 


was issued in May, with December 1944 used 





as the base (the base year for the workers 
index is 1938) There is also a slight dif- 
ference in the white-collar table in that the 
actual expenses in guarani are shown. In 
March the cost of living for a bank employee 
With family was 885.01 guaranies as com- 
pared with 236.17 guaranies in the base 
montt 

Paraguay'’s meat-packing industry, consist- 
ing of three plants, 1 aependent n cattle 
Imported trom ntina for its eXistence 





In 1949, an Argentine tax 48.75 pesos o1 





n 
each animal exported, was sufficiently high 

» Cause a cessation in the importation of 
Argentine animals by Paraguay However 
as a result of the trade agreement negotiated 
between Par uay and Argentina in late 1949 
and which became effective in January of 
1950, the tax on the export of live animals 


from Argentina to Paraguay dropped to 10 


approximately 80,000 head of cattle will be 





imported from Argentina during 1950. Some 
32,000 head have been imported to date, and 
it is understood that 20,000 more are en 
route at the present time Of the inned 
meat which Paraguay export 65 percent 1 
old to the United Kingd the re- 
maining 35 percent I ( to the 
United States and Canad terling 

Paragua payment for the 





uaranle A n turn are re- 

Bank of Par lay i rder to 

*‘ntine pesos for payment for the 

tt A somewhat smaller than av- 

erage number of Paraguayan cattle for export 
slaughter is indicated by the fact that the 
Paraguayan Meat Corporatio1 (COPACAR) 
reduced the quota granted to the two lead- 





ing packing houses for 1950 from 40,000 to 
10,000 head 

Paraguay’s first postwar shipment to Ger- 
many consisted ff hard wood 
Iwo shipments to the United Kingdom, one 
of lemons and the other of grapefruit, the 


first of their kind, were highly successful 
Uruguay has opened a credit of $1,220,000 for 


Paraguayan cotton The total Paraguayan 
1950 cotton crop 1 now estimated at 67.000 
bales, of which 40 percent ha been sold, 


three-fifths of it for hard currency 

The Paraguayan Government ratified on 
May 13 its agreement to the International 
relecommunication: Convention Atlant 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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City, 1947, also the International Telecom- 
munications Union, Washington, 1949, and 
the Inter-American Radio Communications 
Agreement, Washington, 1949. 

As of May 15, all railway-freight rates were 
increased 25 percent. The Paraguayan Cen- 
tral Railway informed the public that the 
Combined Argentine Railways, because of 
excessive traffic and the lack of freight cars, 
had suspended all freight traffic, except per- 
ishables and livestock, from Paraguay to 
destinations south of Paso de los Libres 

The black-market rate for dollars opened 
the month at 18 guaranies, which was also 
the low for the month. A high of 18.75 
guaranies was reached, the average and clos- 
ing figure being 18.50. The guarani contin- 
ued to fall sharply in relation to the Argen- 
tine peso, an average for the month being 
1.35 guaranies and the closing figure, 1.40 


Portugal 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY Al 
LISBON 


(Dated May 19, 1950) 


Weather conditions in Portugal were some- 
what less favorable in April but were good in 
the first half of May. As a result, crop pros- 
pects, especially for wheat, are much better 
than in recent years, encouraging the hope 
that import requirements for foodstuffs may 
be substantially reduced. The visible for- 
eign-trade deficit in the first quarter of 1950 
was less than half as great as in the same 
period of 1949, because of a reduction of 33 
percent in value of imports and an increase 
of 40 percent in exports. Arrival of the first 
ECA-financed shipment was met with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Preparations were 
made for a weekly Lisbon-Rome air service, 
to start June 14. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 


Although a lack of rain in April caused a 
6.6 percent reduction in the winter-wheat- 
crop estimate, prospects continued good, and 
it was anticipated that, barring serious 
storm damage before the harvest in June, 
the crop would reach 526,000 metric tons, a 
33 percent increase over the preceding year 
With a 6.5 percent increase in acreage of 
spring wheat, the total wheat crop for 1950 
was expected to reach nearly 600,000 tons 
which would compare with averages of 408,- 
300 tons for the 10 years, 1937-46, and 371,531 
tons for the past 3 years. If weather condi- 
tions, which were good through the first half 
of May, should permit that figure to be 
reached, it would greatly alleviate the drain 
on the supply of dollar. exchange 

Crop estimates for rye, oats, and barley 
were revised slightly upward at the end of 
May and exceeded averages during recent 
years. Corn acreage in 1950 was estimated 
6.5 percent higher than during 1949. Plant- 
ings of other crops exceeded those of last 
year and, with reasonably good weather con- 
ditions, production of foodstuffs should show 
a substantial increase in 1950. 

The low level of water in the Tagus River 
permitted the salt water from the sea to ad- 
vance several kilometers farther up the river 
than normal, arousing fears of damage to an 
important area of rice. However, good rains 
on May 16 relieved the situation, by increas- 
ing the flow of water in the river 

The sardine fishing season started in May, 
and reports of early catches are being eagerly 
scanned for indications as to whether the 
scarcity which have brought severe economic 
distress, both to fishermen and to the can- 
ning industry during the past 2 years, are 
to continue in 1950. Good runs of sardines 
have been reported from several points along 


June 26. 1950 


the coast, but no information is yet available 
that would permit an accurate forecast of 
fishing prospects during the present season. 
Meanwhile, the Government is under con- 
tinuous pressure to relieve unemployment 
and economic distress in the sardine fishing 
ports. Early in May a delegation from 
Setubal, a city of 60,000 inhabitants which 
depends mainly on fishing and fish canning, 
called on the Ministers of Marine and Public 
Works and requested that the Government 
reduce the tax burden on the canning fac- 
tories, and undertake public-works projects 
in the Setubal area to relieve widespread 
unemployment. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Portugal's visible foreign-trade deficit was 
only 848,000,000 escudos in the first quarter 
of 1950, approximately half of the figure for 
the first quarter of 1949. Eliminating the 
trade with the colonies, in which the deficit 
increased, the 1950 deficit with foreign coun- 
tries was only 747,000,000 escudos, or 45 per- 
cent of the 1949 figure. 

The improvement was due partly to a 40- 
percent increase in value of exports, mainly 
to the United Kingdom and the United 
States; the latter increase, in turn, was prob- 
ably due in part to the devaluation of the 
escudo in September 1949. The intra-Euro- 
pean trade-liberalization program appears to 
have aided exports to some European coun- 
tries, including France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Germany. The main reason 
for the reduced deficit, however, was a re- 
duction of about 33 percent in the value of 
imports, most notably from Great Britain 
and the United States. In the former case, 
it appears to have been due mainly to a 
fall from 310,000,000 escudos to 18,000,000 
escudos in imports of ships. In the latter 
case, it was due to somewhat lower imports 
and lower prices for wheat. Imports from 
Argentina, on the other hand, increased 
sharply, especially wheat. 

An exposition of shoes for men, women, 
and children, organized for display at the 
Chicago World's Fair, was opened to the 
public in Lisbon on May 12. All of the shoes 
were hand-made. The industry hopes that 
it will be possible to develop a market in the 
United States, at least for women’s shoes, 
which appeared to be well-made and of at- 
tractive design. 

Portugal renewed its trade agreement with 
the Netherlands on May 11. The agreement, 
which enters into force on July 1, 1950, calls 
for increased Portuguese exports of sardines, 
cork, wine, pyrites, hides, pineapples, figs, 
almonds, and colonial products, while the 
Netherlands will ship minerals, essential oils, 
chemical products, potatoes, and machinery 
The Portuguese delegation which signed the 
agreement at The Hague is now engaged in 
similar negotiations with Denmark. 

Wide publicity was given to the arrival in 
Lisbon on April 23 of an American vessel 
with the first ECA-financed shipment re- 
ceived by Portugal, consisting mainly of 
wheat, The Under Secretary of Commerce 
and other Portuguese officials, accompanied 
by the American Ambassador and the chief 
of the local ECA Mission, went aboard to wit- 
ness the unloading. In a speech broadcast 
from the pier the Under Secretary expressed 
appreciation for the Marshall Plan’s contri- 
bution to the Portuguese economy. 

ECA-purchase authorizations through 
March under the heading of direct aid totaled 
$22,000,000, and applications for the remain- 
ing $9,500,000 are being filed in the second 
quarter of 1950. About 25 percent of the 
purchase authorizations issued to date are 
for wheat, with the remainder covering sub- 
stantial purchases of crude petroleum and 
equipment for a wood pulp and paper mill, 
irrigation projects, fertilizer plants, mining 


operations, transportation, and various in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises. 

In recent weeks ECA specialists have been 
carrying out surveys in Angola of projects 
for which Portugal has applied ECA finan- 
cial and technical assistance, namely the 
planned expansion of the colony’s fishing 
industry, and the proposed construction of 
a meat-packing plant in Luanda. ECA aid 
has also been sought by Portugal in con- 
nection with the modernization of the port 
and railway of Beira, Mozambique, and the 
exploitation of tropical hardwoods in Angola. 

The Conte Biancamano, 23,000-ton passen- 
ger liner of the Societa di Navigazione Italia, 
called at Lisbon on May 16 en route to New 
York from Italian ports. This vessel, built 
in 1925, has been extensively modernized and 
accommodates 1,500 passengers. The vessel 
will call at Lisbon again on her return trip 
from the United States in June, and also on 
her next west-bound voyage, and if enough 
local-passenger traffic develops, the line’s 
agents anticipate that Lisbon will be made a 
regular port of call. 


FINANCE 


Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Portugal declined from 12,329,000,000 
escudos on March 15, 1950, to 12,138,000,000 
on April 19. Note circulation, which has 
fallen steadily since the beginning of the 
year, decreased from 7,838,000,000 on March 
15 to 7,659,000,000 on April 19. The current 
account of the Treasury dropped by 52,000,000 
to 399,000,000, while the ECA counterpart 
fund remained at 113,000,000 escudos. 

Increased interest characterized stock-ex- 
change activities, with a general firming of 
prices of both Government issues and in- 
dustrial shares. The granting of both com- 
mercial credits and private loans remains 
very limited. 


Union of South 


Afriea 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated May 16, 1950) 


Although the upward trend in the Union's 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings evi- 
denced in recent months continued during 
April, long-term economic prospects for the 
country remained a topic of lively discussion 
among commercial and industrial groups. 
Noteworthy in this connection was a pam- 
phlet issued by the influential Association 
of Chambers of Commerce during the month, 
which aroused considerable public interest. 
The pamphlet, entitled “South African Busi- 
ness Stocktaking, 1950,’ reviewed the current 
balance-of-payments problems confronting 
the Union and developed the thesis that 
further increases in the country’s national 
income will be reflected in more than pro- 
portionate increases in the total volume of 
imports. This is based on the conviction 
that the Union’s national income is now 
being earned to a greater extent than previ- 
ously in industries dependent in small or 
large part on imports and to a lesser extent 
than previously in industries that make a 
net contribution to exports. Unless this 
tendency is reversed, the pamphlet concludes 
that “continued import control in order to 
preserve equilibrium in the Union’s balance 
of payments” may be necessary. 

The weekly financial statements issued by 
the South African Reserve Bank showed con- 
tinued improvement. Total gold holdings 
increased from £58,768,389 at the end of 
March to £61,223,018 on April 29, and the 
Reserve Bank’s holdings of foreign bills dis- 
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counted (principally sterling) rose from 
£77,996,793 to £84,425,434 during the same 
period 

Preliminary trade data issued for March 
1950 showed some increase in imports over 
the preceding month with a total of £18,- 
889,535 as against £14,673,932 in February 
Exports in March amounted to £15,964,095 as 
compared with £15,735,898 in the preceding 
month. The March 1950 data, however, when 
compared with the figures for the corre- 
sponding month in 1949, show a substantial 
reduction in the Union’s merchandise trade 
deficit and indicate the extent to which im- 
port and exchange controls have been effec- 
tive in achieving a closer balance between 
exports and imports. (During March 1949, 
imports were valued at £27,322,232 and ex- 
ports at £12,235,741.) 

Several announcements of interest to for- 
eign traders were issued by the Government 
during April. These included an announce- 
ment on April 24 of an interim import permit 
allocation scheme governing imports during 
the second half of 1950 of industrial raw 
materials, consumable stores, and mainte- 
nance spares (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 12, 1950, for details); authorization 
subject to certain conditions, of a 3-month 
extension of “Universal’’ import permits is- 
sued as valid for the first half of 1950 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 29, 1950 
for details and an announcement on April 
21 of a significant relaxation of commodity 
export controls (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 12, 1950, for details) Also 
during the month, the Government an- 
nounced new restrictions governing the ex- 
portation of diamonds in 
r income to the Union that has 
resulted in the past through so-called “cheap 
sterling’’ transactions (for details, see the 
following item 

The revival of Japan’s export trade, and 


competition 





rder to check the 


loss of doll 





the possibility of increasirz 





Japanese goods with certain Union manu- 
factures, has evoked expressions of concern 
by a number of Union industrialists during 
recent months, and in April, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs stated in Parliament that 
the South African Board of Trade and In- 
dustries had been instructed to investigate 
f the Union’s imports from 
Japan. The Minister also has been quoted 


} 


the question 


ig that local industry would be ac- 





ads 5a <4 
corded appropriate pr 
by Japanese exports to the Union 

In the fie minin the Chamber of 
Mines’ analysis of gold production for the 
month of April showed a gold output of 947,- 


ection if endangered 





204 fine ounces valued at £11,757,170, a de- 
cline of 55,966 ounces from Ma production 
figures. This drop in production was attrib- 
uted to the shorter working month and 
small decline in the number of available 
native labor on the Rand ines from 313,538 
at the end of March to 312,473 at the end « 
April. The Free State gold mines, with 
mines in the developmental stage at the 
present time, are employing increasing num- 
bers of native laborers, more than 12,000 beins 
so employed during April 

The Middle Witwatersrand (Westerr 
Areas), Ltd., has concluded negotiations with 

United States mining ' “eby 
the latter will guarantee £2,562,000 of I 
capital for the Merriespruit property in the 
Orange Free State. This is the second occa- 
sion on which this United States corpora- 
tion has participated directly in the Orange 
Free State’s gold mines. The previous par- 
ticipation was a £2,000,000 guaranty of securi- 









ri 


ties issued by the Virginia (O. F. S.) Gold 
Co., Ltd 

A significant development took place in the 
organization of the diamond industry during 
April De Beers Consolidated Mines an- 


nounced that the Diamond Producers Asso- 
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ciation’s agreement for diamond sales had 
been extended for a period of 6 years from 
the beginning of 1950 A new distributing 
organization, called the Diamond Purchasing 
and Trading Co. has been formed with a capi- 
tal of £2,500,000 which will market the asso- 
ciation’s gem diamonds Industrial 
Distributors, Ltd., will continue to market 





the association’s industrial stones 

Net sales of diamonds effected in London 
and South Africa by the selling organization 
of the diamond industry during the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled £12,600,185, consist- 


ing of gem diamonds to the value of £10,486 














078 and industrial diamond valued 
£2,114,107 
Continued evidence of the interest of for- 
eign firms in investing in the Union and 
establishing new industrial undertakings w 
apparent in the report that a United State 
company in associati h South Africa 
capital had formed a South African compa! 
for the production of grinding wheels and 
other types of abrasives it 1 plant near 
Johannesburg. Other reports indicated that 
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Exchange and Finance 


DIAMONDS: EXPORT-CONTROL SCHEME Es 
TABLISHED TO CHECK “CHEAP STERLING 
TRANSACTIONS 


Exports I dla 





South Africa to both hard- and 
rency countries have been made ubject 
special regulations by Government notice Ni 
968 published in the ficial Governmer! 
Gazette of April 28, 195 These regulation 
provide that payment for exports of dia 
monds in any form to any desti t ther 
than the United Kingdom must be made 
in dollars, Swiss fran o! ther hard cur- 
rency unless specifically excepted 

Such exceptions are authorized in the cas¢ 
f exports of cut or polished diamonds ex- 
ported to sterling-area countrie ther than 
the United Kingdom which i iven a blanket 
exemption for all dlamonad in ny torm 
Chile, Denmark, Egypt, France, Italy, Nether 
ands, Portugal, Sweden Turkey 1 Uru 





guay, and in the case of rough or uncut dia- 
monds exported to the Netherlands and 
Israel 

To meet conditions for these exceptions. 
however, as from April 1, 1950, exporters (a) 
must limit exports during a calendar quarter 
(to the countries specified) to the value of 
exports of diamonds during the same calen- 
dar quarter against payment in hard cur- 


rency (b) must effect soft-currency con- 
ignments through the medium f the 
exporter’s local bank (to insure control of 
final destination) (C) must execute a dec- 
laration in the presence of the local bank 


that the consignment is intended for local 


rade or manufacture by the consignee and 


is not intended for reexport to a hard-cur- 
rency country; and (@) must instruct his 
bank to direct its branch or correspondent 
abroad not to release the consignment to 


consignee except upon completion by 


the consignee of a declaration that the dia- 


nd are for local trade r manutacture 
nd are not intended r reexport t hard- 
irren¢ untrie 
The new re ulat ire designed to check 
the loss of dollar income to the Union that 
h resulted in the past thr igh so-called 
cheay} terling” transactio1 involving the 
hipme! f diamonds through soft- 
currency intermediaries to hard-currency 
ireas The April 23 action by the Govern- 
ment followed an earlier ann cement of 
April 3 under which, as a temporary measure 
expo! diamond to de i i ther 
hal e United Ki i ere } hibited 


United Kingdom 
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index for April 1950 was expected to be 137, 
the drop from March being seasonal. It 
appeared that the rise in productivity, which 
has been a strong feature of the British 
economy during the past 2 years, was 
continuing into 1950. 

Reports from four of the United Kingdom 
industrial teams sent to the United States 
under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity were published dur- 
ing May on cotton-yarn doubling, drop forg- 
ing, building, and mechanical aids to 
industry. Although special recommenda- 
tions varied between the industries, certain 
general features of the American system were 
advocated as being applicable in Britain. 
These were the stimulative effect of com- 
petitive conditions, a higher standard of 
living, shorter working hours, greater 
availability and use of mechanical aids, and 
efficiency in moving raw materials to the 
worker in factories. 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, which hitherto has supported the 
Government's wage-restraint policy, recently 
announced that the present policy is ex- 
cessively rigid and might lead to an infringe- 
ment of the system of collective bargaining. 
However, it has not yet offered an alterna- 
tive policy. 

Many large unions were persisting with 
wage claims. Among them were several civil 
service unions, on which the restraint policy 
has been applied very strictly by the Gov- 
ernment. Miners and railwaymen were still 
endeavoring to obtain increases for their 
lower-paid members. The skilled engineer 
and firemen’s union, hitherto not associated 
with rail demands for higher pay, submitted 
a claim. This latter claim is significant in 
that it shows a reluctance on the part of 
more skilled workers to allow the pay differ- 
entials between them and the less skilled to 
be further narrowed. 

The marked price advances during the last 
quarter of 1949 following devaluation tended 
to flatten out during the first 3 months of 
this year. In April, however, there was a 
further advance which was related princi- 
pally to rising world prices for imported raw 
materials and to internal administrative 
changes, such as the limitation on subsidies 
and the increased tax on gasoline. Domestic 
demand and supply conditions did not ap- 
pear to be the main cause of the current 
price advances 

The 4-year Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment terminates in July. Canada will con- 
tinue to be a main source of United Kingdom 
dollar wheat purchases, but price determina- 
tion will be within the framework of the 
International Wheat Agreement, rather than 
under special contract. 

In a debate on bulk buying in the House 
of Commons on May 12, the Minister of Food 
announced that the reopening of the London 
Tea Market was at present being considered, 
the main difficulty being that tea is a price- 
controlled, subsidized, and rationed com- 
modity. This announcement reflected the 
difficulty experienced by the Ministry of Food 
in making satisfactory arrangements for the 
bulk purchase of tea from India and Ceylon, 
and the fact that the British tea ration has 
been reduced from 2!, to 2 ounces per week. 
During . . debate he reaffirmed the Govern- 
ment’s faith in bulk buying as a necessary 
instrument of twentieth-century trade, but 
Stated that a return to private trade would 
be made where it would serve the highest 
interests of the consumer. During 1949, the 
Government purchased 83 percent of re- 
tained imports of foods, beverages, and feed- 
stuffs and about 57 percent of imports of 
raw materials and unmanufactured com- 
modities. 

United Kingdom exports valued at £150,- 
000,000 in April were down 3 percent from 
the level of the first quarter, but were 12 
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Developments in Radio and 
Television, U. K. 


A leading radio and television manu- 
facturing company is expected to install 
both television and radio, on the redif- 
fusion principle, in homes in Bristol, 
England. 

The equipment already being in- 
stalled is expected to give “trouble- 
free” television by wire at a fee of 7s. 
6d. a week. This charge will include 4 
“sound” programs. 

It is claimed that reception will be 
free from all interference, and as clear 
as if the viewer were only a mile distant 
from the transmitter at Alexandra Pal- 
ace. No aerial is needed, and there is 
only one knob to adjust. Basically the 
system comprises a master receiving 
station which picks up programs from 
Sutton Coldfield (Birmingham) and re- 
distributes them by wire. The subscrib- 
ers’ sets resemble ordinary TV receivers. 
The ease with which the sets are in- 
stalled is claimed to be one of the ad- 
vantages of the system. 











percent above the 1949 average, after allow- 
ance for the number of working days in 
the month. The volume in April was pro- 
visionally estimated 14 percent below the 
first-quarter level and 3 percent below the 
average for last year. April imports 
amounted to £211,000,000 and reexports, 
£5,800,000. The adverse balance of visible 
trade (imports c. i. f., exports f. 0. b.) Was 
£56,000,000, more than double the monthly 
average of £23,000,000 for the first quarter. 
Exports to Canada amounted to $25,000,- 
000 in April and on a daily basis continued 
the improvement that has taken place since 
October. On the other hand, exports of 
$16,000,000 to the United States in April were 
the lowest for any month since October. 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONS MADE TO THE “FREE LIST” 


With a view to increasing the domestic 
supply of imported goods and reducing pres- 
ent high prices of these commodities, the 
Indonesian Government has added to the 
“free list” the following goods: (1) Provi- 
sions (milk powder, evaporated milk, flour, 
yeast, and salt fish); (2) chemical products 
(formic acid, alum, sodium bisulphide, cal- 
cium carbide, aluminum sulphate, chloride, 
caustic soda, caustic potash, soda ash, and 
similar items); (3) automobile spare parts 
(driving gear, ball bearings, and other spare 
parts); (4) amaril for rice mills; (5) banding 
iron for packing export products such as 
rubber and kapok and for binding cases; 
(6) freezing gases for the ice industry; (7) 
bicycle spare parts, except frames; (8) Car- 
bon plates and carbon points for projectors; 
(9) cloves for the home cigarette industry; 
(10) gunny bags and yarns, hessian cloth, 
and other packing materials for textiles; 
(11) dyes and resins for the batik industry; 
(12) cement; (13) fertilizers; (14) hoes; (15) 
tool steel. 

Essentially, the placing of the above prod- 
ucts on the “free list’ means that their im- 
portation will not be restricted by the import 


quotas set up by the import planning sec- 
tion of the Central Import Office. It does 
not mean that they will be freed from the 
customary import procedures and controls. 
Whereas in principle purchases may be made 
anywhere, in fact preference will be given 
to imports from countries with which Indo- 
nesia has trade agreements. 

Although the fact that a product is on the 
import “free list” will simplify formalities, 
there will remain the problem of obtaining 
the necessary foreign exchange and the prob- 
lem of selling the imported goods at a profit. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POTATOES: IMPORT LICENSING PERIOD 
EXTENDED 2 MONTHS 


The Venezuelan National Supply Com- 
mission has extended the period during 
which import licenses are required for the 
importation of potatoes until August 1, 1950, 
by a Resolution (No. 38) published in the 
Caracas press on May 14, 1950, states a report 
of May 15, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Caracas. The potato import license 
period begins on February 1 and ends on 
July 31 of each year. Very few import li- 
censes are granted during the import-license 
period. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1950, for an announcement of the 
February to May, inclusive, 4-month period 
during which import licenses were required 
for potatoes. In that announcement the 
year 1949 was erroneously mentioned in lieu 
of 1950.] 


CANNED FISH: INCREASED IMPORT DuTYy 
AND QUOTAS RECOMMENDED 


A Venezuelan interministerial committee 
has recommended certain measures for the 
protection of the Venezuelan fish-canning 
industry to the Cabinet, including increased 
import duties on canned fish and import 
quotas in certain cases, states the Caracas 
press of May 17, as reported May 19, 1950, by 
the United States Embassy at Caracas. 

Among the recommendations of this com- 
mittee are: (1) Increased customs duties on 
canned fish, with import quotas in certain 
cases; (2) creation of a “fish dollar” through 
the Central Bank, in order to aid exporta- 
tion; (3) negotiation of agreements in which 
Venezuelan canned fish would be bartered 
for other products; (4) establishment of a 
tin-can factory; and (5) other economic aid 
to the fishing industry. The Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of Development are re- 
ported as having expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the recommendations and as having 
stated that the problem is one affecting a 
national industry which can be solved im- 
mediately in accordance with the »olicy of 
protectionism that has been followed for 
some time. 

The fish canners have expressed their sat- 
isfaction to the press and stated they were 
confident of a prompt and favorable official 
solution. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were to have been presented to the Cabinet 
on May 19, 1950. 

(Canned salmon, canned sardines in oil 
(except olive oil), in sauce, or in their own 
juice, and canned shellfish are included in 
schedule I of the United States-Venezuelan 
Trade Agreement signed on November 6, 1939, 
in force since December 16, 1939, and the 
Venezuelan import duty on such United 
States products cannot be higher than those 
specified in the trade agreement.) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


SPANISH FIRM BUILDS PASSENGER PLANES 


Two aircraft have been completed by the 
Construcciones Aeronauticas S. A. of Spain. 
The company hopes to complete a third in 
1951. All are the same size with wing spread 
18.4 meters and length 13.8 meters. They 
have the appearance of DC-2’s. The first 
plane, completed in March 1949, was first 
powered with English “Chetah” engines and 
later with Spanish “Sirio” engines. The sec- 
ond plane, completed this year, is also using 
Sirio engines, rated at 340 hp. Performance 
data of this second plane is given as 325 
km/hr. top speed, 290 km/hr. cruising speed, 
1,000 km. range capacity for 10 passengers 
and crew of 3. 

The third plane is being built with larger 
engine mounts to take a 750-hp. engine, giv- 
ing a passenger capacity of 16 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES, FRANCE 


The number of motor vehicles in operation 
in France at the end of 1949 totaled 2,290,000 
units compared with 2,400,000 in 1938, ac- 
cording to estimates made by the French As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers. 
Passenger cars and busses decreased to 1,540,- 
000 units in 1949 from 1,900,000 in 1938. In 
the 12-year period, trucks increased by 250,- 
000 to 750,000 units. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION 


Production of the German Volkswagen was 
at the rate of 280 units a day or 7,000 a month 
in March 1950, according to the manufac- 
turers. About 2,500 units a month are ex- 
ported to European countries including 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland, where the car sells for $1,500. At 
the present time only the 2-door sedan and 
the cabriolet are being produced. It is 
planned to increase production in July 1950 
to 350 cars a day. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES, GIBRALTAR 


On January 1, 1950, Gibraltar had in opera- 
tion 1,343 passenger cars, 296 trucks, and 58 
busses compared with 1,131 passenger cars, 
410 trucks, and 59 busses the preceding 
year. British cars of most types are readily 
available in Gibraltar. 


NIGERIA’S IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


In 1949, Nigeria imported from the United 
States automotive replacement parts valued 
at $660,000 and light trucks and station 
wagons valued at $536,000. As Government 
Officials believe these quantities are Nigeria’s 
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basic requirement from the United States, 
similar annual expenditures are anticipated 
in the future 


> | e 
Chemicals 
IMPORTS OF INSECTICIDES, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of insecticides in 1949 to- 
taled 5,576 metric tons, valued at $3,306,900 
compared with 6,714 tons ($3,276,100) in 1948, 
according to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance. These figures do not include lead 
arsenic, copper sulfate, and calcium arsenate 
Trade sources estimate that about 59 percent 
of the value represents DDT, and about 40 
percent, benzene hexachloride. Imports gen- 
erally are the heaviest possible concentrates 
in order to conserve foreign exchange and 
reduce freight costs 

The United States accounted for about 80 
percent and 86 percent, respectively, of the 
value in 1948 and 1949. The United King- 
dom was second; most imports from that 
source are of benzene hexachloride 


SULFUR OBTAINED FROM SMELTER GASES, 
CANADA 


Sulfur does not occur in commercial quan- 
ties in Canada, so far as is known. It has 
been obtained from smelter gases at Trail, 
British Columbia, but is not being produced 
at present because all the sulfur in the gases 
is needed to make sulfuric acid for use in 
fertilizer manufacture Smelter gases are 
now the Dominion’s principal source of 
material for production of sulfuric acid 


IMPORTS OF U. S. CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
DECLINE, NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Importation of chemical specialties int 
Newfoundland, Canada, from the United 
States in 1949 declined sharply in value from 
those in 1948. Totals were approximately 
$140,000 and $265,000, respectively The en- 
trance of Newfoundland into the Canadian 
Union has resulted in a considerable drop in 
imports from the United States, and an ex- 
pansion of the market for Canadian goods 


IMPORTS OF SUPERPHOSPHATE, CUBA 


The Cuban fertilizer-mixing industry will 
be permitted to import under special ar- 
rangement, effective until July 31, 1950, up 
to 25,000 short tons of ammoniated super- 
phosphate (containing not more than 6.25 
percent nitrogen) 


NEW METHANOL PLANT, FINLAND 


A new methanol plant, with an estimated 
capacity of 3,000 metric tons annually, was 
opened recently in Imatra, Finland, states 
the foreign press. Domestic demand is 
about 500 tons a year. 


THREATENED LOCUST INVASION, INDIA 


India is threatened with a locust invasion 
from the West, and the anti-locust organiza- 
tion in the northwestern part of the country 
has been alerted for immediate action if nec- 
essary Breeding swarms have been develop- 





ing in southwestern Arabia and eastern 
Africa and may infiltrate into Iran, Pakistan, 
and India 

Schools to train farmers and Government 
employees in locust control have been con- 
ducted. Because of the importance given to 
the food program and special interest in the 
cotton crop, every possible effort will be made 
to control an attack 


PRODUCTION OF TARTARIC AcID, ITALY 


Italy's production of tartaric acid in 1949 
dropped to 3,340 metric tons (preliminary 
figure) from 4,045 tons in 1948, but exceeded 
slightly the prewar total. Output of citric 
acid in 1949 increased to 785 tons from 508 
in 1948, but was only about 20 percent of the 
1938 figure of 3,603 tons 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOUND IN JAMAICA 


Several chemical materials are available 
in Jamaica, but resources have not been 
exploited to any extent 

Barium sulfate is found in the Port Royal 
mountains and in the parishes of St. An- 
drew and St. Dorothy Arsenical pyrites 
containing sulfur and arsenic, also exist in 
the island 


INSECT CONTROL, JAPAN 


As a means of increasing food production 
in Japan, the program begun early in the 
occupation to introduce new insecticides for 
control of insects attacking rice has been 
continued. In addition to reducing crop 
damage in 1949, the use of new-type insec- 
ticides made possible the saving of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 gallons of Diesel oil 
($130,000) 

The recovery of arsenic from smelter oper- 
ations has been encouraged, thus increasing 
the quantity of insecticide material available 
from domestic sources. Japanese produc- 
tion of insecticides, supplemented by im- 
ports, was sufficient in 1949 to meet agricul- 
tural requirements for the first time since 
the occupation 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, KOREA 


The Government of southern Korea ap- 
proved in April 1950 the construction of a 
proposed fertilizer plant 

Japan has indicated that it can supply 
Korea with 27,000 metric tons of fertilizer 
in 1950, as well as additional quantities to 
be obtained through Japanese trade sources 


NEW SEAWEED-PROCESSING COMPANY, 
Morocco 


A company has been organized in Morocco 
to treat algae found near Safi, says a foreign 
chemical journal About 100 metric tons a 
day will be harvested A plant has been 
installed to extract the iodine salts and other 
derivatives 


New ALLOCATIONS TO RESEARCH, NORWAY 


Norsk Hydro, Norway's leading industrial 
concern, has earmarked an additional 500,000 
crowns (1 crown-=-$0.2016, predevaluation; 
$0.1402, postdevaluation) for scientific re- 
search, according to the company’s annual 
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report. Total funds for scientific and indus- 
trial research now amount to 2,500,000 
crowns. The company also has allocated 
400,000 crowns toward the cost of the re- 
search institute planned by the Norwegian 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


New FAcTORY OPENED, THE NETHERLANDS 


Bataafsche Petroleum Mij., the Nether- 
lands, has opened its chemical factory at 
Pernis, states a foreign chemical journal. 
The plant will manufacture synthetic deter- 
gents and polyvinyl-chloride products. 


FERTILIZER TRANSPORTATION A PROBLEM, 
NORWAY 


The quantities of fertilizers used by Nor- 
wegian farmers in recent years have so in- 
creased that their transportation has become 
a major problem. In the spring planting 
season of 1950, almost 500,000 metric tons 
of fertilizer materials had to be distributed, 
which is more than Norwegian railroads can 
handle unless the time period is extended. 
Possibilities of manufacturing more concen- 
trated forms of fertilizer are being considered 
in order to reduce the burden on transporta- 
tion facilities 


ONE PRODUCER MAKES PLASTICS, THE 
PHILIPPINES 


One small plant in Manila, the Philip- 
pines, produces plastics. Statistics on im- 
ports of the materials are not available, but 
the manufacturer is known to import them 
entirely from the United States. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION DECLINES, 
SWITZERLAND 


Compared with prewar years, consumption 
in Switzerland of all types of fertilizers has 
dropped both in volume and per hectare of 
cultivated area This development is at- 
tributed to discontinuation of emergency 
crop production, which was emphasized dur- 
ing the war to make up for the shortage of 
imports, and to the accompanying decline 
in cultivated land. The country’s crop area 
is known to have dropped substantially from 
a wartime high of 355,249 hectares (1 hec- 
tare — 2.47 acres), although it is greater than 
the prewar figure of 209,300 hectares. 


NEw COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE STYRENE, 
U. K. 


A new company—Forth Chemicals—has 
been formed in the United Kingdom to 
manufacture, from petroleum, monomeric 
styrene for the plastics industry. This firm 
is a subsidiary of two other companies. One 
of the parent concerns, British Petroleum 
Chemicals, is constructing a plant at Grange- 
mouth, Scotland, which the new firm will use 

Polystyrene is made in the United King- 
dom, but the monomeric form is imported 
from the United States 


Two LARGE PLANTS TO BE CONSTRUCTED, 
DS es 


Two large chemical plants are to be estab- 
lished in the northern part of the United 
Kingdom by Associated Ethyl Co., Ltd., 
which has factories in Cornwall and Cheshire, 
States the British press Surveys are being 
made of sites in Anglesey and near Ellesmere 
Port. The project will include a plant for 
the manufacture of tetraethyl lead, ethyl 
chloride, and ethylene dichloride, and for 
the extraction of bromine from sea water. 
It is hoped to begin operations early in 1953. 
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Electrical 
kquipment 


SHORTAGE OF ELECTRICITY DISCOURAGES 
SoME NEw INDUSTRIES, BRAZIL 


The starting of new industries or the ex- 
pansion of established plants, in the Sao 
Paulo area of Brazil, may be deterred by the 
shortage of electric power. Food processing 
and essential public services are favored un- 
der the rationing system. Other factories 
may be required to alter hours of operation 
or shut down during peak-load periods. The 
effect on the market for machinery until 
the electric-power expansion program is 
effective sometime in 1951 is not determina- 
ble at this time. 


EGyptT PLANS TELEPHONE EXPANSION 


Egypt has employed several foreign experts 
to advise on a telephone construction pro- 
gram, calling for the availability by 1960 of 
some 87,000 lines in Cairo, 36,000 lines in 
Alexandria, and 36,000 lines in the Delta 
Region, all of the automatic type. This en- 
tails practically doubling existing present 
facilities. By 1970 it is hoped that Cairo will 
have 115,000 lines, Alexandria 48,000 lines, 
and the Delta Region 57,000 lines. 


JAPAN CAN INCREASE EXPORTS 


An increase in exports of electrical goods 
from Japan, particularly to southeast Asia, 
is very likely. Rehabilitation is complete, 
and the problem is to obtain orders to keep 
the plants operating at capacity. Inasmuch 
as the domestic demand is insufficient, ex- 
port markets are required. 


BRITISH INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
CATHODE-Ray TUBES 


Production of cathode-ray tubes in a 
British factory has been increased from 30 
to 500 a day by the use of a machine for 
joining the necks and heads. The automatic 
joining apparatus is a development of a 
stem-making and sealing machine. 


ICELAND PLANS HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS 


The expansion of two hydroelectric power 
projects to reduce Iceland’s requirements for 
imported fuels will require ECA funds total- 
ing $5,065,000 to finance the purchase of 
machinery and equipment in the United 
States and to supply engineering services. 

Under the expansion program a dam will be 
constructed across the Sog River about 32 
miles above Reykjavik, and an underground 
powerhouse to accommodate three 16,000- 
kilowatt units will be built. Only two of 
these units will be installed at this time. A 
transmission line from the station to Reyk- 
javik will be built. 

Insulators, transmission-line towers, steel- 
aluminum wires, generators, transformers, 
switchgear, and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment, as well as engineering plans and serv- 
ices totaling 3,955,000, will be obtained from 
the United States. Total overall cost is esti- 
mated at the equivalent of $9,060,000. 

An expansion of facilities on the Laxa 
River in northeastern Iceland calls for a re- 
inforced concrete dam, intake works, and 
powerhouse, together with a transmission 
line to Akureyri, and necessary substation 
and auxiliary equipment. United States 
equipment costing $1,110,000 will be pur- 
chased with ECA financing. 

The Reykjavik project will supply power 
to meet increased domestic and industrial 
demand, which has resulted from a rise in 
population. Power from the Laxa River 


project will be used mainly for domestic con- 
sumption in the central part of northern 
Iceland and for supplying various industrial 
plants including a textile mill, three herring 
oil and meal factories, and a number of freez- 
ing plants. 


NEW TYPE OF ELECTRIC HYDROMETER 
REPORTED, U. K. 


A new type of electronic hydrometer is 
reported to have been developed in the 
United Kingdom. It offers a direct indica- 
tion of relative humidity without the need 
for temperature correction or other compu- 
tation. The instrument will give immediate 
and continuous indication of relative hu- 
midity from 40 to 100 percent at ambient 
temperatures up to 200° F., with an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus 1 percent. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy and Poultry Products 


SITUATION, PANAMA 


Total daily fresh-milk production in 
Panama was estimated at 220,000 liters, 
1 liter=1.0567 quarts, part of which was 
consumed locally as fresh milk, part sold 
to United States Government agencies in the 
Canal Zone, and an estimated 140,000 liters 
sold locally for use in the production of 
canned milk. 

The Panamanian Government continued 
its policy of assisting the poultry industry 
by supplying farmers with baby chicks and 
feed. Estimates set the poultry population 
at about 1,400,000 chickens, with egg produc- 
tion at approximately 4,500,000 eggs. How- 
ever, an estimated importation of 500,000 
dozen eggs was still necessary to meet do- 
mestic requirements. 


Fish and Products 


PANAMANIAN FISHING INDUSTRY 


By Decree 6 of January 13, 1949, the Gov- 
ernment of Panama amended previous de- 
crees on bait fishing to permit such fishing 
in the area south of latitude 8°30’ N., thus 
reverting from the prescription of 8° 47’ in 
Decree 564 to the original demarcation of an 
earlier decree. 

There were indications at the close of the 
year that legislation might be passed re- 
storing the restriction on bait fishing south 
of latitude 8°30’ N., and possibly increasing 
fees for foreign boats to fish in Panamanian 
waters. However, no action had been taken 
by the end of 1949. 


FISHERIES OF MALAYA 


The total quantity of fish landed in Ma- 
laya in 1949, estimated to be 140,000,000 
pounds, was approximately the same as in 
1948. Based on 64,120 regular and 20,000 
casual fishermen, the catch in 1948 was com- 
puted as 2,193 pounds per fisherman. (This 
compares with a United States catch of 
28,735 pounds per man in 1947.) The low 
productivity is an indication of the back- 
wardness of the industry. 

Fish is second only to rice in the native 
diet and the development of a more efficient 
industry is a major problem. Better boats 
and gear, some degree of mechanization, an 
extensive research program, and the organi- 
zation of producers’ cooperatives are some 
of the factors needed. 

The Colonial Research Committee has ob- 
tained approval to build a research and 
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training institute on the west coast of 
Penang Island for fresh-water fish culture. 
Costs for the first 5 years will be paid en- 
tirety from British Treasury funds; after 
that, it is expected that all of the Colonial 
territories in southeastern Asia and possibly 
some of the Dominions will share the 


expenses. 

The Colonial Development Corporation is 
investigating the possibility of starting a 
fish-canning industry in Malaya. Estimates 
of the project and research into marketing 
possibilities, to be made as soon as a quali- 
fied expert is obtained, will determine 
whether the scheme would be economically 
practicable. [Exports of fishery products 
from the United States to British Malaya, 
consisting chiefly of canned sardines and 
canned squid, totaled 1,221,451 pounds in 
1949, and 786,478 pounds in the first 3 
months of 1950.] 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, CUBA 


More than 20 varieties of bananas continue 
to be grown in Cuba, but Johnson bananas 
and plantains (cooking bananas) account 
for the major share of production. Since 
1945 the acreage of Johnson bananas has 
decreased by about 40 percent to roughly 
25,000 acres, whereas that of plantains has 
expanded by about 10 percent to around 
155,000 acres. The acreage of other bananas, 
including the domestically popular Manzano 
variety, remains unchanged at roughly 16,000 
acres. 

Production of Johnson bananas in 1949 
was the smallest in many years, barely 
2,000,000 stems and less than one-half the 
annual average in other recent years. Plan- 
tain production possibly exceeded 500,000,000 
fruit or roughly 350,000,000 pounds. Pro- 
duction of other varieties amounted to about 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 stems. The 1950 pro- 
duction of both Johnson bananas and 
plantains is expected to be somewhat larger. 

Exports of Johnson bananas in 1949 totaled 
about 1,700,000 stems, weighing approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 pounds, and valued at 
about $787,000. This was approximately 
one-half the weight and value of exports in 
1948, or about one-tenth and one-third of 
the weight and valve, respectively, of an- 
nual average exports in prewar years. 


FRESH VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS TO U. S. 
FROM MExIco 


Shipments of fresh vegetables to the United 
States and Canada from the west coast of 
Mexico through the port of Nogales from the 
beginning of the season to March 31, 1950, 
amounted to 6,012 coarloads, of which 4,772 
were tomatoes; 760, green pepeprs; 337, green 
peas; 9, watermelons; and 134 carloads were 
mixed. Exports in the corresponding period 
of 1949 totaled 2,985 carloads (2,592 tomatoes, 
152 green peppers, 142 green peas, and 99 
mixed.) 

It is reported that Vegetable Associations 
in the United States have filed a petition 
with the Tariff Commission asking for an in- 
crease to about 3 cents per pound in the 
United States Import duties on Mexican- 
grown tomatoes, a factor which may have a 
bearing on future shipments of vegetables 
grown on the west coast of Mexico. At a 
recent meeting of the West Coast of Mexico 
Vegetable Association and representatives of 
the Vegetable Associations in the United 
States, a plan was discussed whereby limita- 
tions would be placed on Mexican-grown 
tomatoes. The proposed plan is simple. 
Mexican growers would be allowed to ship 
their products from January 15 to April 15 at 
the present rate of duty. However, any veg- 
etables shipped before or thereafter would be 


subject to the increased duty. Theoretically, 
the plan would tend to avoid saturation of 
the market and thereby create higher prices 
and a more profitable deal for all concerned. 
Actually the plan is in very indefinite stages 
and doubt has been expressed that it would 
be successful. 
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General Products 

No MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILE PARKING 
METERS IN ARGENTINA 


According to the Automobile Club of Ar- 
gentina, parking meters have never been used 
in that country. Prospects for the potential 
use of such equipment in the near future are 
negligible. However, should it be decided to 
use parking meters in Argentina, it is prob- 
able that their manufacture would be under- 
taken locally 


AUTOMOBILE PARKING METERS NoT USED 
IN U. K. 


Parking meters for automobiles have never 
been used in Great Britain. The question of 
installing meters came up before Parliament 
in the middle 1930’s and aroused such strong 
opposition that the matter was dropped 
Since existing laws prohibit charges being 
made for any use of a public highway, the 
matter has to be considered at Parliamentary 
levels. 

Representatives of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Force have studied parking meter systems 
in the United States and Canada, but only 
for informational purposes 

Parking meters are not manufactured in 
the United Kingdom 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL PRODUCTION PROSPECTS IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Both the Australian Government and 
private interests are seeking means to estab- 
lish an iron and steel industry in Western 
Australia. The aim is to increase industriali- 
zation in that area and to make use of the 
extensive iron-ore deposits of Koolan Island 
and of Cockatoo Island in Yampi Sound, in 
the extreme northern part of Western Aus- 
tralia. However, two principal obstacles have 
stood, and continue to stand, in the way of 
this development—the problems of financing 
such a project and of developing markets for 
the products of such a plant when it is con- 
structed. Meanwhile, the well-known Aus- 
tralian steel producer, the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co., Ltd., whose principal works are 
located at Port Kembla and Newcastle, 
N. S. W., is developing the Cockatoo Island 
iron-ore deposits, planning to transport this 
ore by sea to their plants in southeastern 
Australia 


FINNISH PRODUCTION UP IN 1949 

Production in the several plants of the 
Finnish iron and steel industry registered 
moderate aggregate gains in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948. In all, 97,870 metric tons 
of pig iron were melted compared with 89,247 
tons in 1948, raw steel production totaled 
113,632 tons compared with 108,680 tons, and 
the tonnage of finished steel rolled on local 
mills climbed to 91,317 tons from 84,233 tons 

Pig iron of foundry grade—70,€89 tons 
dominated blast furnace activity in 1949, the 
remaining 27,181 tons being of steel-making 
grade and destined for the country’s Martin 
furnaces. Two-thirds of the crude steel pro- 
duced—76,248 tons—was melted in electric 
furnaces and 37,384 tons in Martin furnaces, 
there being no production of Bessemer steel 


reported in 1949. Finished steel production 
consisted of 48,907 tons of “bars and flat and 
universal steel,” 19,962 tons of rolled wire, 
11,324 tons of rails, and 11,124 tons of struc. 
tural steel. 


STEEL OuTPuT DOWN IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Preliminary reports indicate that iron and 
steel production in Western Germany in 
April was rather sharply reduced from the 
postwar record level of March to approxi- 
mately that of January and February 1950 
Since the rate of steel production in March 
had actually exceeded the permitted 11,100,- 
OCO-ton annual ceiling or output presently 
imposed, it may be that the lowered opera- 
tions of April partly reflect efforts to more 
exactly align month-to-month operations 
with this ceiling in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of having to drastically limit output 
later in the year. German pig-iron and steel 
production over the first 4 months of 1950 
were as follows 


Tron and Steel Production in Western 
Germany, January Through tpril 1950 
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Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINA'S SHIPMENTS OF HIDES 
AND SKINS 


Argentina’s final export figures for March 
1950 show total number of cattlehides as 
846,488 compared with 857,775 hides shipped 
during March 1949. During the period June 
1949—March 1950, over-all shipments of cat- 
tlehides totaled 2,991,915 or 543,776 more 
than in the corresponding period of 1949 
March shipments of sheepskins ther than 
pickled) and horsehides amounted to 4,349 
bales and 35,760 hides, as compared with 
1,785 bales and 16,748 hides shipped during 
the like period of 1949. The United King- 
dom continued to be the chief buyer, takin 
265,825 hides during March 1950 compared 
with 252.820 during the preceding month 
United States takings declined to 49,797 
units from 82,800 units received in February 
of this year 

Advance data covering shipments of hides 
and skins from Argentina for the period 
April 1—April 28, 1950, show that 761,205 cat- 
tlehides, 33,422 horsehides, 4,159 bales of 
sheepskins, and 733 bales of goatskins were 
exported 

According to unofficial data, cattle slaugh- 
ter at frigorifico and municipal slaughter 
houses in the first 2 months of 1950 totaled 
751,355 head. This represented an increase 
of 13.5 percent compared with the like period 
of 1949. Sheep slaughter, totaling 871,445 
also was higher than a year ago 


LEATHER EXPporRTS Up ALMOST THREEFOLD, 
NETHERLANDS 


Exports of leather from the Netherlands 
during 1949 amounted to 647 metric tons 
compared with 235 tons during the preced- 
ing year. The export market was stimulated 
by the devaluation of the guilder, as indi- 
cated by the shipments during the last quar- 
ter of the year. During this period, exports 
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of mineral tanned calf leather totaled 41 
metric tons and mineral tanned leather of 
large animals (oxen, cows, and horses), 56 
tons. During the last 3 months of 1948, 
these shipments were 15 tons and 7 tons, 
respectively. 

Netherlands tanneries during 1949 pro- 
duced 11,643 tons of sole leather, 1,874 tons 
of harness, belting, and other technical 
leathers, and 45,113,000 square feet of light 
leathers. As compared with 1948, the output 
of sole leather declined by 11.6 percent, 
whereas production of the other groups of 
leather mentioned expanded by 8.2 and 2.2 
percent, respectively. The demand for sole 
leather met with increased competition dur- 
ing 1949 from rubber heels and crepe-rubber 
soles 

Netherlands imports of leather during 1949 
aggregated 1,057 metric tons compared with 
975 tons in the preceding year. Receipts for 
the year of upper leathers expanded, whereas 
imports of sole and belting leather declined. 
There was a conspicuous increase in imports 
of patent leather, principally from the 
United States 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


USE OF MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT INCREASED 
IN FINLAND'S PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


The pulp and paper industry of Finland 
is showing considerable interest in using 
more mechanized equipment in logging oper- 
ations and in transporting pulpwood and 
timber by truck and rail instead of by water 
In certain areas of central Finland, where 
waterways are not available, trucks are being 
used to an increasing extent Automotive 
and rail transportation are much faster and 
permit logging over a longer season than is 
possible with water transportation How- 
ever, progress in this direction is expected to 
be slow, inasmuch as the industry lacks the 
capital to construct rail facilities and to 
improve the poorly developed road system 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS OF SENEGA ROoT AND MEDICINAL 
Roots, HERBS, AND BARKS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of senega root during the 
first quarter of 1950 amounted to 36,067 
pounds, valued at $55,640 (Canadian dollars) 
of which 19,644 pounds ($29,337) were 
shipped to the United States, according to a 
Canadian trade publication 

Exports of medicinal roots, herbs, and 
barks in the same period totaled $35,860 
(quantity not given), the United States 
accounting for $1,525 ($1 Canadian cur- 
rency = about $0.90 U. S. currency.) 


EXPORTS OF PAPAIN AND ARECA NUTS, 
CEYLON 

Ceylon’s exports of papain during 1949 
amounted to 119,943 pounds (637,927 rupees) 
as compared with 1948 shipments of 133,000 
pounds (1,180,000 rupees) 

Areca nuts were exported in 1949 in the 
amount of 75,152 hundredweight (3,291,963 
rupees) as compared with 100,000 hundred- 
weight (4,405,000 rupees) in 1948. (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds; 1 rupee=$0.2085 
U. S. currency after devaluation, and $0.3012 
prior to September 1949.) 
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INDONESIAN SHIPMENTS OF QUININE, 
CINCHONA, AND ARECA NUTS 


Quinine shipments from Indonesia during 
March 1950 amounted to 1,000 kilograms, 
with a declared export value of 34,000 
guilders. Total first-quarter exports were 
7,500 kilograms valued at 95,207 guilders. 

March cinchona exports were 91 metric 
tons, value 387,000 guilders; exports during 
the first 3 months totaled 507 metric tons, 
value 1,405,900 guilders. 

Out-shipments of areca nuts in March 
totaled 203 metric tons (191,000 guilders). 
(Conversion: 1 kilogram=2.2045 pounds; 1 
metric ton=2,205 pounds; $1 U. S. cur- 
rency — 3.80 guilders.) 


CINCHONA-BARK PRODUCTION, INDONESI4 


Approximately 73 metric tons of cinchona 
bark are reported to have been produced in 
1949 on 25 estates, largely Dutch-owned, in 
the Solo district while under Republican gov- 
ernment management. The Military Gov- 
ernor of Central Java has given permission 
for the rehabilitation of these estates. Cin- 
chona was only one of five crops grown. 
(1 metric ton=2,205 pounds.) 


LICORICE-ROOT SHIPMENTS FROM IRAQ 


Iraq’s shipments of licorice root through 
the port of Basra during 1949 amounted to 
4,961 tons. Comparative exports during the 
past 5 years were as follows (quantities in 
long tons, years in parentheses): 4,961 tons 
(1949), 2,873 (1948), 3,777 (1947), 2,687 
(1946), and 1,208 (1945). This 5-year period 
of licorice exports represents only four-tenths 
of 1 percent of Iraq’s 12 chief exports, of 
which it is tied for eighth place. 


CALABAR-BEAN EXPORTS, LIBERIA 


Calabar-bean (Physostigma venenosum) 
exports from Liberia totaled as high as 100,000 
pounds annually prior to World War II. Ex- 
ports ceased during the period of hostilities. 

Resumption of exports took place on a 
small scale in 1946. Shipments during 1949 
totaled 24,000 pounds $1,704), as compared 
with 18,000 pounds ($811) in 1948. 

The outlook is promising, and 1950 exports 
probably will approximate 40,000 pounds, 
according to trade estimates. 


VETERINARY AID FOR POLAND 


Polish veterinary authorities have stated 
that milk output could be increased 50 per- 
cent through the control of animal diseases; 
therefore, a project to make more milk avail- 
able has been undertaken, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions has had two veterinary experts assist- 
ing the Polish veterinary authorities. 

A list of the veterinary needs has been 
drawn up by the Ministry of Agriculture with 
the assistance of the FAO veterinary experts, 
and the United Nations International Child 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) has agreed to 
allocate $50,000 to buy the most urgently 
needed veterinary remedies and supplies, a 
majority of which have already arrived in 
Poland 


Crop ESTIMATES FOR CINCHONA BARK, 
COLOMBO ROOT, AND PAPAIN, TANGANYIKA 


Crop estimates as of February 28, 1950, by 
the Department of Agriculture, Tanganyika, 
for the year ending December 31, 1950, in 
long tons (with 1949 estimates in paren- 
theses) were Cinchona bark, 50 (70); 
colombo root, 200 (70); papain, 12 (40). 


EXPORTS OF QUININE AND SALTS, U. K. 


Quinine and its salts were exported from 
the United Kingdom during March 1950 to 


the value of £27,539, as compared with 
£44.476 during March 1949, according to a 
British trade journal. (£1—%4.03 in March 
1949, and $2.80 in March 1950.) 


Marcu Exports, U. K. 


Drugs and medicines exported from the 
United Kingdom in March 1950 totaled 
£1,726,491. A total of £1,790,990 was attained 
in May 1949, and £1,756,256 was reached in 
January of the current year, states the for- 
eign press. Exports in March 1949 were val- 
ued at £1,678,753. Proprietary medicine 
exports in March 1950 totaled £400,227, as 
compared with £534,706 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1949. Quinine and its salts 
shipped overseas were valued at £27,539 
(March 1949 £44,766) and aspirin at £45,556 
(£38,889). Penicillin exports totaled 870,405 
mega units valued at £212,922 (compared 
with 449,625 mega units valued at £175,640 
in March 1949). Ointment and liniment 
exports brought in £79,214 (£70,549 in 1949) 
and various other medicines totaled £922,990 
(£783,663), according to the foreign press. 
(1 English pound = $4.03 in March 1949, and 
$2.80 in March 1950.) 


MEETING OF WORLD ANTIBIOTICS ORGAN- 
IZATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


At its first session, held in Geneva recently, 
the World Health Organization’s Expert Com- 
mittee on Antibiotics, under the Chairman- 
ship of Prof. E. B. Chain, F. R. S., drafted a 
world program to stimulate research in the 
field of antibiotics and to improve the pro- 
duction and distribution of the drugs. 

The Committee recommended that the 
WHO should sponsor antibiotics research 
programs and grant long-term research fel- 
lowships—the best way to increase produc- 
tion of the drugs. The Committee also 
suggested that institutes might be asked to 
serve as centers to provide international re- 
search and training facilities, and that WHO 
might assist the centers in obtaining the 
supplies and relaxation of import and ex- 
port restrictions. Type culture collections 
should be deposited in certain institutions 
and made available to research workers 
starting their own cultures, according to the 
foreign press. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The number of films presented for censor- 
ship to the three boards in British East 
Africa during the last 6 months of 1949, 
which corresponds essentially to the number 
of films imported, were reportec as follows: 
The Kenya Board of Censorship reviewed 
184 films, of which 126 were United States 
or British, 52 were Indian, and 6 were Arabic. 
The Kenya censors review an entire program 
usually consisting of a feature picture, 2 
short subjects, and a newsreel. Two United 
States films were rejected during this period 
by the Kenya censors. The Uganda Board 
of Censorship reports the reviewing of 242 
feature films and 295 short subjects during 
this period; however, no records are kept by 
country of origin. It is known that four 
United States features, 1 Australian feature, 
and 1 United States short subject filrn were 
rejected by the Uganda _ censors. The 
Tanganyika Board of Censorship reviewed 
490 films during the second half of 1949, of 
which 425 were United States or British and 
65 were Indian films. Eleven English lan- 
guage films were rejected by the Tanganyika 
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censors, four of which have been submitted 


@ second time under appeal. 

The latest statistics indicate that there are 
47 motion-picture theaters in British East 
Africa, with a total seating capacity of 17,568, 
located as follows: 18 in Kenya, 16 in 
Tanganyika, 10 in Uganda, 2 in Zanzibar, and 
1 in Pemba. A new theater, scheduled for 
completion in September, is under construc- 
tion in Tanganyika which will have a seat- 
ing capacity of about 250. 


CUBAN MARKET, FIRST QUARTER 1950 


During the first 3 months of 1950, 102 
films were released in Habana theaters, and 
total box-office receipts were $710,096. This 
compares with 92 features with earnings of 
$719,488 released in the last quarter of 1949, 
and with 81 releases and box-office receipts 
of $617,093 during the first quarter of 1949. 
Of the first-quarter-1950 releases, 70 were 
produced in the United States, 22 in Mexico, 
5 in France, 3 in the United Kingdom, and 
2 in Spain. 

The 70 United States features released dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950 earned $580,086 
or 81.7 percent of the gross box-office receipts 
during the period; the Mexican films earned 
$93,733, or 13.2 percent; French films earned 
$15,517, or 2.2 percent; British films earned 
$14,057, or 2 percent; and the 2 Spanish 
pictures grossed $6,703, or 0.9 of 1 percent. 
Gross receipts surpassed $20,000 on 5 United 
States films, each of which was released 
simultaneously in five or six theaters for a 
week’s run. Two United States films and 
two Mexican pictures released in only one 
theater earned more than $10,000 each dur- 
ing a 2-week run. 

The 27 films which were released in chains 
of several theaters grossed $393,007 or 55 
percent of the total gross receipts. These 
27 films averaged $14,556 in gross receipts on 
their opening runs, whereas the other 75 
films averaged $4,228. It is reported that 
occasional simultaneous releases of Mexican 
or Spanish films are made in two or more 
of the following four theaters: Negrete, 
Reina, Luyano, and Santos Suares. The 
Nacional Theater has occasionally premiered 
a Spanish-language feature in recent weeks. 


U. S. COMPANIES To SPEND LARGE SUMS iN 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


According to an announcement of the Ber- 
lin Element Film Section of the Office of 
the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, United States major motion-pic- 
ture companies have placed or will place in 
Berlin synchronization and dubbing orders 
for between 5,000,000 marks ($1,190,000) and 
7,000,000 marks ($1,666,000) during the 12 
months beginning June 1950. 

Contracts have been concluded by 7 United 
States film companies for the synchroniza- 
tion of about 70 pictures during that period. 
In addition, another United States company 
has announced that its entire program of 
15 films to be shown in movie theaters in 
Germany will be synchronized in Berlin. It 
expects to spend more than 1,000,000 marks 
($238,000) in this city. The synchronization 
and laboratory work will require about 120 
artists and technicians for each film. (1 
German mark =US$0.238.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors exam~ 
ined 42 feature films during December 1949— 
28 Indian pictures, 12 United States films, 
and 2 British features. One United States 
feature was prohibited for exhibition, also 
one Indian feature. The Board ordered de- 
letions from 20 features, 9 United States 
films, 1 British, and 10 Indian pictures. 

In reply to a recent question in Parlia- 
ment, the Minister for Information and 
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Broadcasting stated that the Government of 
India was receiving about 2,000,000 rupees 
per year by renting “approved”’ films, which 
must be screened by every exhibitor. The 
industry has expressed its displeasure be- 
cause the Government is taking such a large 
portion of film income. Distributors argue 
that if “approved” films are propaganda 
films, the Government should actually pay 
the exhibitors for screening them, in the 
same manner as advertising is paid for 

The gross income of the film industry as 
well as the entertainment tax revenue of 
the Government continues to show a pro- 
gressive increase each year. According to 
Statistics provided by the Journal of the 
Film Industry, the industry's income appar- 
ently has increased by 25 percent during 
1948-49 over the preceding year. Estimated 
net collections in the Provinces during 
1948-49 amounted to 146,546,000 rupees as 
compared with 110,036,000 rupees during 
1947-48. (US$1=4.76 rupees.) 


NEW VENEZUELAN PRODUCING FIRM 
ESTABLISHED 


Production of 35-mm. entertainment mo- 
tion pictures has been initiated by a new 
Venezuelan company which has not yet been 
legally registered, Cinematografistas Venezo- 
lana, C. A. (CIVENCA), located in Caracas 
The concern has no studios or stages, all film- 
ing being done outdoors in various residential 
districts in Caracas. It has equipment for 
completely processing black and white 35- 
mm. film. Actors for the two full-length 
feature pictures now being filmed are, with 
one exception, Venezuelans. The technical 
staff is composed entirely of Venezuelans 
The manager states that the firm is presently 
in the market for the following equipment 
A reduction printer to convert 35-mm. film 
to 16-mm.; equipment to recondition port- 
able sound recording; and some electrical 
parts. There is at present only one other 
Venezuelan producer of full-length, 35-mm 
entertainment pictures—Bolivar Films of 
Caracas 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. Waxes. and 
Resins 


COPAL PRODUCTION DECLINES, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of manila copal gum in the 
Republic of the Philippines in the 1948-49 
fiscal year totaled 536 metric tons, compared 
with 919 tons in 1940-41, according to statis- 
tics of the Bureau of Forestry. The decline 
is attributed partly to a drop in demand and 
prices on the world market. Exports of this 
material in the first half of 1949 (calendar 
year) amounted to 337 tons, whereas in the 
year 1948 they were 908 tons 


ESTIMATED BEESWAX PRODUCTION, 
TANGANYIKA 


Production of beeswax in Tanganyika in 
1950 is estimated at 574 long tons, according 
to a preliminary forecast by the Territory's 
Department of Agriculture. Output in 1949 
was 362 tons. 


NAVAL STORES IMPORTANT IN PORTUGAL'S 
EXPORTS 

Naval stores ranked fifth in 1949 among 

Portugal’s exports They included 48,980 

metric tons of rosin, valued at 223,000,000 

escudos, slightly below the 1948 figure of 50,- 


161 tons (239,000,000 escudos); and 12,13] 
tons of turpentine, worth 45,000,000 escudos, 
(1 escudo = $0.04 U. S. currency, predevalua. 
tion; $0.03, postdevaluation.) Exports of 
turpentine were 40 percent above the 8,634 
tons sold in 1948, although the increase in 
value to 45,000,000 escudos from 41,000,000 
escudos was not commensurate. 

All shipments went to European markets— 
the United Kingdom took 60 percent of the 
rosin 


Lac PRODUCTION STIMULATED, THAILAND 


An additional stimulus to lac production 
has developed in Thailand from efforts of 
several teak dealers to encourage its cultiva- 
tion in areas being opened up for timber 
cutting. Prices paid under this system ap- 
pear to be better than average, it is revorted 


Nonterrous Metals 
CANADIAN COBALT DEVELOPMENTS 


Some metallic cobalt is currently being 
produced by Cobalt Chemical & Refinery Co., 
at its plant near Cobalt, Ontario, Canada, 
acquired from the Silanco Mining & Refining 
Co. in 1949. Present efforts are concentrated 
on getting the plant into continuous com- 
mercial production. The current product is 
believed to contain a rather high percentage 
of slag but, with the substitution of an elec- 
tric furnace for the oil furnace now in use 
in the final reduction process, a product run- 
ning 97 percent cobalt is foreseen 

Almost the entire smelter feed of about 10 
tons daily is being taken from a 600-ton 
stockpile built up during earlier operations. 
At Silanco’s Aguanico mine in Bucke town- 
ship an estimated 40,000 tons of drilled indi- 
cated cobalt ore is under development. 
When this program is completed, Silanco 
plans to use 75 percent of the capacity of its 
Colonial Mill for treatment of cobalt ore, 
with an expected monthly output totaling 
90 tons of cobalt concentrate 

In a further development, the Mensilvo 
mines at Coleman township is operating a 
25-ton concentrator and producing about 30 
tons of concentrates monthly. Early in 1950 
this operation was expected to produce daily 
about 2 tons of cobalt concentrates and one- 
Equipment to 
enlarge its capacity is now being installed 
for milling 25 tons of ore daily. Total out- 
put by the end of February 1950 was 58 tons 
of concentrates 


half ton of cobbed cobalt 


CUBAN CHROMITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
DECLINE 
Cuban production of refractory chromite 
dropped from 109,612 long tons in 1948 to 
92,287 tons (36 percent metal content) in 
1949, and exports declined from 150,154 tons 
to 86,131 tons The future of refractory 
chromite appeared uncertain with mining 
activity curtailed as much as 80 percent in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 
The Caledonia mine, Cuba's only producer 
of metallurgical chromite, accounted for only 
600 tons in the fourth quarter of 1949. Pro- 
duction of metallurgical-grade chromite for 
1949 totaled 3,543 tons (44 percent metal 
content) 


GOLD Coast BAUXITE EXPORTS INCREASE 

Gold Coast bauxite exports, which parallel 
production, stood at 140,263 metric tons in 
1949, a significant gain over the 132,190 tons 
exported in 1948. The only large producing 
mine, near Awaso, Sifwi-Bekwai, Western 
Province, was operated by the British Alumi- 
num Co. on behalf of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. Plans now under consideration call for 
construction of a dam on the Volta River to 
supply power for a future reduction plant 
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JAPAN RECEIVES FIRST SHIPMENTS OF 
TAIWAN (CHINA) COPPER CONCENTRATES 


The first shipment of 4,000 tons of a 
scheduled 12,000 tons of gold, silver, and 
copper-bearing concentrates to arrive in 
Japan since its occupation was recently re- 
ceived from the Taiwan Mining Co. in Taiwan 
(China) by the Saganoseki Copper Smelter 
of the Nippon Mining Co. Treatment will 
be on a straight smelting charge basis, pay- 
able in copper, with the remainder of recov- 
erable copper and total gold and silver to be 
returned to the Taiwan Mining Co. The ad- 
ditional tonnage of copper material will per- 
mit the Saganoseki Smelter to increase pro- 
duction 30 percent or to maintain its present 
output level and conserve copper-scrap 
stocks. 


PERU'S COPPER OUTPUT INCREASES 
SUBSTANTIALLY 


Production at Peru’s new Yauricocha mine, 
a Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. property, ac- 
counted for a substantial gain in the coun- 
try’s copper production in 1949 when an 
estimated total of 26,000 metric tons were 
produced compared with 18,000 tons during 
1948 

Exploratory work on extensive copper de- 
posits is continuing at Toquepala and Quel- 
laveco in southern Peru by the Northern 
Peru Mining Co., an American Smelting and 
Refining Co. subsidiary. Another year of 
churn drilling must be carried on before 
major facilities can be constructed. Devel- 
opment of these properties would require an 
investment of $100,000,000 and would neces- 
sarily be contingent upon certain govern- 
mental assurances to the company concern- 
ing taxes, export regulations, and converti- 
bility of currencies for remission of profits 
and repatriation of capital 


TURKEY'S CHROMITE EXPORTS INCREASE 
SIGNIFICANTLY 


Turkey's exports of 353,245 tons of chro- 
mite in 1949 showed a substantial increase 
over the 1948 shipments of 306,107 tons. 

Of the tonnage exported, 252,610 tons went 
to the United States Austria took the 
second largest quantity, 37,324 tons, followed 
by France with 17,676 tons; Sweden, 16,280 
tons; the United Kingdom, 11,017 tons; 
Western Germany, 8,196 tons; Italy, 5,750 
tons; and others, 4,392 tons 

The country’s largest producer, the Eti 
Bank, generally markets its production 
through representatives periodically sent 
abroad for that purpose. In addition, it has 
a permanent New York agent. Likewise, the 
larger of the independent operators market 
their production through their own agents 
periodically sent abroad The output of 
many smaller producers frequently is mar- 
keted through the larger independent oper- 
ators. Although there are some exporters of 
ores in Turkey, it is reported that very little, 
if any, marketing of chromite is done through 
such channels 


()ffice Kquipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER-MANUFACTURING PLANTS TO 
BE ESTABLISHED, INDIA 


It is reliably reported that two typewriter- 
manufacturing plants are to be established 
in India in the near future. One plant will 
be sponsored by an Indian firm which at 
present produces steel furniture and office 
equipment This firm has concluded an 
agreement with a British typewriter manu- 
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facturer for technical aid and patent rights. 
Part of the necessary machinery has already 
been imported, and the plant is being erect- 
ed. The other factory will be established by 
an Italian typewriter manufacturer. 

United States typewriter manufacturers 
have long enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
this market. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


There is a very large deficit in Australia’s 
supplies of oilseeds and their products, vege- 
table oils, and oil meals. The most im- 
portant single source of vegetable oil and 
meal is copra, all of which is imported, pri- 
marily from New Guinea. War damage to 
the plantations and to port facilities in New 
Guinea was severe, and the recovery in copra 
imports has been slow. 

The most important domestic oilseed is 
the peanut, production of which (25,000,000 
pounds estimated in 1949-50) is now well 
above prewar levels. However, the more at- 
tractive market for roasted peanuts has held 
down the quantity crushed for oil, and will 
probably continue to do so. The production 
of linseed (243,000 bushels estimated in 
1949-50), which was not grown commer- 
cially in the prewar period, has been increas- 
ing at a very rapid rate and promises to top 
that of peanuts within a year or two. Sun- 
flower-seed production has also been in- 
creasing rather steadily but not at so spec- 
tacular a rate as linseed production. Olive 
production is increasing slowly as new 
groves come into bearing. Cottonseed pro- 
duction, however, has decreased almost to 
the vanishing point as it has been difficult 
for cotton to compete with alternative crops. 
Soybeans, safflowers, and castor-beans are 
being grown experimentally but not on a 
commercial scale. There are some young 
plantations of tung-nut trees which have 
not started to produce, and wild candle- 
nuts are collected in northern Queensland. 

Altogether, however, there is a shortage of 
drying oils and a very severe shortage of oil 
cake for livestock feed. The production of 
exportable supplies of butter minimizes the 
need for edible vegetable oils and thus re- 
moves an incentive for increased produc- 
tion of such oils. The dairyman and poul- 
tryman, both of whom need the oil meal 
which is a valuable joint product of the 
vegetable-oil industry, are the losers. 


NIGERIA’S PEANUT PRODUCTION LOWER 


Nigeria, normally the world’s third leading 
exporter of peanuts, will have substantially 
less peanuts for export in 1950 than it had 
during last year. It is expected that about 
180,000 long tons of shelled nuts will be pur- 
chased for export by the Oilseeds Marketing 
Board, in contrast to 328,000 tons purchased 
in 1949. This exceedingly low yield is attrib- 
utable to inadequate and badly distributed 
rainfall and does not indicate a permanent 
falling off of Nigeria’s production, which, for 
export purposes, is normally well above 
300,000 tons 

All of the peanuts exported from Nigeria 
are sold to the United Kingdom. A 3-year 
trade agreement which came into effect on 
January 1, 1950, provides for the exclusive 
sale to the British Board of Trade of all 
Nigeria's peanuts at prices to be established 
by mutual agreement but in no case to fall 
below an established minimum. The Oilseeds 
Marketing Board, which controls the pur- 
chase and sales of Nigeria’s peanuts, bought 
the 1949-50 crop at a price equivalent to 


$59.36 per long ton but has reduced the price 
of the 1949-50 crop by the equivalent of 
$3.92 per ton. 

The prospective reduction in Nigeria’s 
peanut exports in 1950 indicates that approx- 
imately 140,000,000 pounds less peanut oil 
will be available to the United Kingdom from 
this source than in 1949. 


EDIBLE-F'AT SITUATION, SWITZERLAND 


Despite its relatively favored position as a 
neutral during the war, Switzerland, like 
most countries, suffered severe shortages in 
fats and oils. The livestock industry fur- 
nishes most of Switzerland’s requirements for 
edible animal fats, principally butter, lard, 
and edible tallow, but the country depends 
heavily upon imports for vegetable oils and 
oilseeds, of which there is practically no 
domestic production. Rapeseed production 
was begun during the war but has not been 
very successful. Total production of rape 
and poppy seed varies from 5,000 to 20,000 
tons a year. Rape is the victim of numerous 
insect pests, and the propaganda for in- 
creased production has not been too success- 
ful. At present, the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industry absorbs most of this 
product. The production of butter has been 
somewhat cut back to allow for larger for- 
eign-exchange-earning exports of cheese. 
The deficit in butter is made up by imports 
from Sweden and Denmark. 

Consumption of edible oils and fats was 
estimated at 84,000 metric tons in 1949, com- 
pared with 79,000 tons in 1948. The 1949 
figures indicate a resumption of “normal” 
prewar consumption patterns. 

In order to avoid some of the difficulties 
experienced during the last war the Legisla- 
ture passed stockpiling laws which provide 
for the maintenance of stocks adequate for 4 
months’ supply of edible fats and oils. In 
addition, the Government has requested 
consumers to maintain certain minimum 
stocks. Although stock data are not pub- 
lished, the trade believes that at the end of 
1949, stocks corresponded almost exactly to 
the “iron” reserve required for food fats and 
oils, that is, one-third of the annual imports 
of any given product. 


Paints and 
Pigments 
3 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Canada produces and exports considerable 
quantities of pigments and pigment mate- 
rials, states the foreign press. Exports of 
pigments, n. e. s. (not including iron oxide 
and white lead) in 1949 were valued at 
$652,305. 


LITHOPONE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, ITALY 


About 5,000 metric tons of Italy’s lithopone 
output are absorbed in the domestic market, 
and the remainder is exported. Exports in 
1949 totaled 2,000 metric tons; Austria and 
Australia were the principal purchasers. 
Italian exporters are encountering difficulties 
because of relatively high prices. 

Imports of lithopone have been small in 
recent years. None was imported in 1949, 
principally because of the licensing situation. 
Despite domestic manufacture, the United 
States product might have a market in Italy 
if import permits could be obtained for dollar 
areas, but there appears little probability of 
a change in Government policy soon. Italian 
lithopone is considered of as good quality as 
the imported product, but manufacturers 
must compete with cheaper foreign litho- 
pone made at lower cost from byproducts of 
zinc works rather than from zinc ore. 
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Paper and Related 
Products 


TRENDS IN BRAZIL’S PAPER-PRODUCT 
INDUSTRY 


A large manufacturer of multiwall bags in 
Brazil reports an increased demand for vari- 
ous types of bags and indicates that imports 
of additional machinery are being considered. 

The use of multiwall bags, of specifications 
approved by the National Mate Institute, has 
been authorized by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture for the packaging of Paraguay tea, the 
press reports. 

A manufacturer of facial tissue is cutting 
back production because this product has not 
sold as readily as had been expected from 
initial sales. The retail price is 15 cruzeiros 
(1 cruzeiro— $0.534 U.S. currency) per box of 
150 double sheets 25x21 cm. The United 
States product, when readily available prior 
to import restrictions, retailed at 6 to 10 
cruzeiros; small amounts still available are 
offered at 25 cruzeiros per box. 

A small amount of fine-quality sanitary 
tissue made in accordance with United States 
specifications has been placed on the market 
to test the demand. 

An increased demand for paper office sup- 
plies is reported by a large Sao Paulo paper 
manufacturer and converter who sells a wide 
variety of items throughout Brazil. 

The demand for set-up paper boxes is in- 
creasing, according to trade sources. One 
of the larger pulp and paper factories is pro- 
ducing 20 tons of board per day which is 
being utilized for making boxes for hats, 
dresses, shoes, medicated cotton, socks, and 
other articles Manufacturers state that 
there is an increased interest on the part of 
local retailers to package their merchandise 
in attractive boxes. This apparently indi- 
cates the beginning of a trend toward the 
use of corrugated boxes in the place of 
wooden ones. 

One of the largest producers of paper 
towels reports that the demand for this 
product appears to be increasing and charac- 
terizes production of 25 to 30 tons per 
month as still in the introductory stages. 

The principal producer of transparent and 
colored adhesive tape reports a large increase 
in sales since the opening of its plant in 
1947. This company states that its sales dur- 
ing 1948 amounted to more than the value 
of imports of these products during the 
period 1938-45; they were valued at approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 cruzeiros, and sales in 1949 
were about three times as much as that 
amount. Sales during 1950 are expected to 
double those of 1949. 


HIGHER PAPER PRODUCTION PLANNED, 
BRAZIL 


An important pulp and paper mill expected 
to bring into production in June 1950 an im- 
ported Fourdrinier machine with a daily 
capacity of 70 tons. This mill, equipped with 
five locally produced cylinder machines, ex- 
pected to increase its consumption of pulp 
from 600 to 2,000 tons per month. The new 
machine is variable, and the operators of the 
factory plan to increase sales by reducing 
prices. Other paper producers appear to be 
concerned over the effect that the increased 
production will have on the market. 

A large sugar factory has entered into a 
contract with a representative of a European 
firm to build a factory for production of 
paper from sugarcane bagasse; hitherto only 
board has been produced from bagasse in 
Brazil. The mill is planned to have a mini- 
mum annual capacity of 5,000 tons and to be 
in production in 2 years 
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NEWSPRINT IMPORT LICENSES BEING 
ISSUED, INDIA 


Licenses were to be issued by the Govern- 
ment of India for the import of 10,000 long 
tons of newsprint from Canada during the 
period January—June 1950. According to the 
Ministry of Commerce notification on May 
15, 1950, the licenses were to be issued ac- 
cording to four different categories of im- 
porters based on their past consumption. 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION AND MARKETS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland produced 111,265 short tons 
of newsprint in the first quarter of 1950 
compared with 110,457 tons during the pre- 
ceding quarter and 111,431 tons during the 
first quarter of 1949. Production of sulfite 
pulp for export dropped to 354 tons in the 
first quarter of 1950 from 8,085 tons in the 
last quarter of 1949 and 13.535 tons in the 
first quarter of 1949. Newsprint mills were 
operating at 98 percent of capacity during 
the 1950 period, whereas sulfite mills were 
virtually shut down. The pulpwood cut dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950 amounted to 
33,013 cords compared with 114,978 during 
the preceding quarter and 77,582 cords dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 

Producers continued to be optimistic on 
newsprint sales, which were made almost 
wholly to the United States Markets in 
the United Kingdom and other sterling areas 
were dormant. However, it was believed that 
the sterling area would find difficulty in ob- 
taining pulp and paper requirements and 
might be forced to resume purchases from 
Canadian sources Market prospects for 
sulfite pulp were uncertain, but some im- 
provement was foreseen by one producer 


NEw MILL DEVELOPMENTS, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The new paper mill and bag-making plant 
owned by the Philippine Government is pro- 
ducing paper at the daily rate of not more 
than 10 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds). The mill, located at Mandaluyong, 
near Manila, has a theoretical daily capacity 
of 20 tons of paper, but power interruptions 
and other factors have Kept production below 
this rate. Bag-making daily capacity of the 
plant is about 40,000 large-size multiwalled 
bags. Only imported pulp is being used in 
the mill 

The establishment of a pulp mill to supply 
the above-mentioned paper mill was approved 
by the National Economic Council late in 
October 1949 However, according to the 
Philipine Bureau of Forestry, the project is 
still only in the planning stage. Although 
no actual site has been selected, Albay 
Province was recently named as the most 
probable location. Raw materials for the 
pulp mill will consist principally of sawmill 
waste, bagasse, abaca waste, and other native 
fibers. A likely source of pulpwood is from 
second-growth timber 

A paper mill in Bais, Negros Oriental, was 
rehabilitated and began production about 
mid-1949. Production capacity is 15 tons of 
medium-grade bond paper and 10 tons of 
chip board daily 


Petroleum and 
Products 


FAVORABLE RESULTS FROM EXPLORATION, 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 

The extensive oil-exploration program 

which is being carried out by several com- 

panies in the Manzanilla area in Trinidad 


have apparently yielded results. This area 
is in the county of St. Andrew's in the ex. 
treme eastern part and in the northern half 
of the island, a few miles from the town of 
Sangre Grande 

Officials of the United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad, who supervised the drilling of ag 
well, state that the strike does not indicate 
that a rich deposit has been found, although 
it is too early for any definite conclusions 
Small quantities of oil and gas have been 
recovered, but prospects of the well becom- 
ing a commercial producer are not at present 
encouraging Nevertheless, this is the first 
definite information that there are oil de- 
posits in the northern part of the Island, and 
no doubt exploratory work will be intensi- 
fied. Another company has also been pros- 
pecting in the same area 

The strike seems to support the theory of 
the many persons who felt that the Govern- 
ment’s discouraging statements last year 
concerning the proven oil reserves of the 
Colony and the future of the industry were 
unduly pessimistic 


KuwWaAIT OIL COMPANY CURTAILS 
OPERATIONS 


The Kuwait Oil Co. is rapidly approach- 
ng the end of its construction program and 
has recently curtailed its exploration activi- 
ties, because of world oil conditions. Most 
of the major portions of the construction 
program have been completed with the excep- 
tion of the water distillation plant; the sea- 
water pumping plant; the main office 
building, which should be completed by the 
end of this year: and the central electric- 
power plant, which 1 
pletion next year 


A total of 96 producing wells have been 


scheduled for com- 


drilled with a potential crude production of 

over 500,000 barrels per day Twenty-one of 

these wells, however, are presently shut in 
f 


because of the lack of oil-handling facilities, 


and production from the other, 75 wells 
totals approximately 320,000 barrels per day 
In order to increase the present production 
substantially, the installation of additional 
gas stabilizers is required. The additional 
units are available, but with the curtailed 
program installation will be delayed pending 
improvement in the world oil market 

The crude topping plant, with a capacity 
of 25,000 barrels per day, went on stream 
early this year and is currently producing 
gasoline, kerosene, Diesel fuel, and bunkers 
for local consumption. The company is con- 
cerned about the problem of disposing of 
excess light products over and above local 
requirements but has not yet worked out a 
solution 

The exchange problem continues to be one 


of the major obstacles to expansion of opera- 


tions, and every effort is being made to cut 
dollar expenditures. Over 90 percent of all 
commissary stocks, as well as expendable 
items, such as automotive equipment and re- 
placement parts, are now being purchased in 
the sterling area. 

The replacement of United States person- 
nel with British and other nationals who 
can be paid in soft currencies continues. It 
is expected, however, that United States per- 
sonnel will be retained in key positions in 
the producing and drilling departments 


Railway 
.quipment 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY SCOTLAND FIRMS 


The Pressed Steel Co., Linwood, Paisley, 
Scotland, received an order in February 1950 
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for the production of 1,000 hopper-type rail- 
way cars for the Queensland Railways of 
Australia. 

The North British Locomotive Co., Ltd., 
Springburn, Glasgow, Scotland, announced 
the receipt during February of an order for 
18 side-tank, 4-8-2 type locomotives for the 
East African Railways, also an order for one 
500-hp. Diesel mechanical 0-8-0 type shunt- 
ing locomotive for the Emu Bay Railway Co., 
Ltd., Tasmania, Australia. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PLANT OPENED IN MEXICO 


A modern rubber-goods factory has re- 
cently opened in Guadalajara, Mexico, in a 
modern reinforced-concrete and brick struc- 
ture. The steam plant, mills, presses, and 
other processing machinery presently in- 
stalled are sufficient to handle approximately 
3 tons of crude rubber monthly on an operat- 
ing schedule of one 8-hour shift daily, 6 days 
a week. About 25 persons are employed in 
the factory 

The principal products now being manu- 
factured are toy rubber balls, bladders and 
soccer balls, and rubber tubing. The man- 
agement hopes soon to expand production to 
include rubber parts for pumps, rubber mats, 
and other rubber articles for which its ma- 
chinery is suited. The crude rubber used is 
purchased from the Far East Supplies 
needed for processing are purchased from the 
United States 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON CRCP IN HAITI LOWEST IN 15 YEARS 


Haiti's 1950 cotton crop is expected to be 
the lowest in the last 15 years, estimated at 
1,720 tons of lint cotton compared with 2,900 
tons in 1949, and a prewar output of 5,000 
tons and above. Haiti's cotton crops have not 
exceeded 3,000 tons since 1941 Boll-weevil 
damage accounts mostly for the decline 

An estimated 45 tons cf cotton was used 
during 1949 in local mattress-making, handi- 
crafts, and for other purposes, bringing the 
estimated commercial consumption to about 
413 tons. 


COTTON ACREAGE AND YIELD ADVANCE, 
PAKISTAN 


Pakistan's cotton area increased by 3.8 per- 
cent from 2,704,000 acres in 1948-49 to 
2,807,000 in 1949-50. Output of cotton also 
increased—to 1,170,000 bales of 400 pounds 
from 989,000 bales 

The acreage of the indigenous ‘‘desi” 
variety of very short staple, the only part of 
the crop bought in any quantity by the 
United States, decreased from 447,000 acres 
to 332,000 acres. The current crop is esti- 
mated at 105,000 bales against 150,000 in 
1948-49 


COTTON Output Up 8 PERCENT IN PERU 


Cotton production in Peru in 1949 was 
estimated at 66,700 metric tons from 145,000 
hectares sown, as compared with 61,361 tons 
in 1948 from 130,000 hectares, representing 
an 8 percent increase 

India, the United Kingdom, and Belgium 
are the largest users of Peruvian cotton, tak- 
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ing three-fifths of all cotton exports. Swit- 
zerland and the United States purchased 
substantially larger amounts during the first 
4 months of 1950 than in the like period of 
1949. 

Shipments from Peru, by destinations, in 
the period January-April 1949 and 1950 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Peruvian Cotton Exports in January-April 
1949 and 1950 


{In quintals of about 101 pounds each] 


January-April 
Destination 


1949 1950 
India 5, 165 | 82, 733 
Belgium 29, 353 35, 060 
United Kingdom 80, 755 | 30, 376 
United States 4, 267 28, 235 
Switzerland 1,149 13, 673 
Italy 11, 346 13, 260 
Colombia 8, 773 7, 488 
Argentina 5, 627 6, 859 
Chile 4, 624 5, 034 
Germany 4,054 
France 1, 424 910 
Austria 2, 300 711 
Australia 627 
Mexico 606 
Norway 5, 466 
Totals 217, 429 231, 185 
Source: Embassy monthly export cables, 1949-50 
from Camara Algodonera del Peru weekly reports. 


CoTTON YARN AND FABRIC PRODUCTION 
DECLINES, INDIA 


Cotton-yarn output decreased 15.4 percent 
in January—March 1950 to 202,700,000 pounds 
from 357,900,000 in the like period of 1949. 
Cloth production fell 7.3 percent—from 995,- 
300,000 yards to 922,800,000 yards. 

The Government has fixed a cotton-cloth 
export quota of 1,000,000,000 yards for the 
period September 1949 to December 1950, 
states a press note issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce in India. Actual exports from 
September 1949 through Fevruary 1950 
totaled 440,000,000 yards, leaving 560,000,000 
yards of the quota for shipment during the 
remainder of the period. 


NEW PLANT SOON To BEGIN OPERATING IN 
VENEZUELA 


A new air-conditioned textile plant to be 
equipped with modern machinery, including 
approximately 9,500 spindles and 200 Amer- 
ican looms, will be placed in operation in 
July 1950. The plant, which is under con- 
struction at Boleita, a suburb of Caracas, will 
be known as Tocome Industria Textil, S. A. 
Estimated annual production is expected to 
be 6,000,000 meters of cotton and rayon 
fabrics and 700,000 kilograms of cotton and 
spun rayons. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


GREEK FILAMENT-YARN OUTPUT SHOWS 
INCREASE 


Filament yarn output in Greece during 
the calendar year 1949 totaled 2,191,000 
pounds of 125 average denier, an increase of 
376,000 pounds or 21 percent over the 1948 
output of 1,815,000 pounds. Bright and dull 
rayon accounted for 89 and 11 percent of 
the 1949 total output, respectively. Demand 
for dull rayon by the local textile industry 
was small. During the period September 
1949-February 1950, production of filament 
yarn totaled 1,099,435 pounds, and of waste 
122,875 pounds (average denier 125). 

Included in the new additions of equip- 
ment to be received in 1950 are 24 continuous 
spinning machines with an aggregate daily 
capacity of 3,000 pounds of 120 average de- 


nier. The monthly capacity is expected to 
be raised from 235,000 pounds in March 1950 
to about 310,000 pounds by December 1950. 
The filament-yarn production goal for 1950 
has tentatively been fixed at 3,500,000 
pounds. 


RAYON PRODUCTION INCREASED IN SPAIN 


Rayon production in Spain has more than 
doubled during the past 5 years, increasing to 
18,468 tons in 1949 from 16,413 tons in 1948, 
and 7,420 tons in 1945. Production of rayon 
staple rose to 11,820 tons in 1949 compared 
with 9,341 tons in 1948. Rayon filament- 
yarn output totaled 6,648 tons and 7,073 tons, 
in the two periods, respectively. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GREECE 


Greek wool imports in 1949 totaled 4,393 
metric tons compared with 2,337 tons in 
1948. Of this amount, Australia supplied 
1,845 tons; the United Kingdom, 1,291; New 
Zealand, 583; the United States, 250; and 
the Union of South Africa, 210. Other coun- 
tries furnished the remainder. 

Wool production for 1950 has been esti- 
mated at 16,464,000 pounds (about 4 percent 
less than in 1949 and about 25 percent lower 
than in 1935-38). Of the 1950 total, 14,260,- 
000 pounds will be shorn wool and 2,204,000 
will be pulled wool. 

The Greek home industry in prewar years 
used an estimated 80 percent of the domestic 
wool output, exporting considerable quanti- 
ties of its home-made carpets and rugs, 
cloth and blankets. The woolen textile in- 
dustry, however, has always operated largely 
on imported wools. Not more than 50 tons 
of indigenous wool was used by the industry 
in each of the past 2 years. 

Imports of wool yarn and thread into 
Greece totaled 1,420 tons in 1949. France 
supplied 658 tons of the total, followed by 
the United Kingdom with 395 and Belgium 
with 259. Other countries furnished the 
remainder. 


SHARP INCREASE IN WOOL IMPORTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


A 28 percent increase in imports of raw 
wool, wool tops, and waste into the Nether- 
lands was recorded in 1949 over 1948. How- 
ever, the 20,384 tons imported were still 14 
percent below 1947. Wastes and tops came 
mainly from Western Europe, the United 
Kingdom ranking first. The British Com- 
monwealth supplied most of the greasy wool. 

Estimates of wool production in the 
Netherlands during 1949 have been raised 
from 1,100 tons on a greasy basis to 1,800 
tons, or to about 1,000 tons on a clean basis. 
Consumption of clean wool in 1949 amounted 
to 13,005 metric tons; of tops, 6,605 tons; 
and of wool waste, 1,032 tons. 


HAND-WOVEN TWEEDS AND SCARVES AVAIL- 
ABLE IN BUTE, SCOTLAND 


A model factory manufacturing hand- 
woven tweeds and scarves in Bute (island in 
Firth of Clyde), Scotland, is seeking mar- 
kets, especially in the United States, for its 
products. The factory has 16 hand looms in 
operation, each capable of producing, with 
trained labor, 300 yards of tweed a week. 
Output could be doubled in a few weeks by 
the installation of additional looms, as addi- 
tional labor is available. The pure-wool 
yarn for tweeds is bought and chemically 
dyed with fast colors. Prior to weaving, the 
yarn is stored in damp, airy cellars to pre- 
serve the characteristics of the wool. The 
weaving is then carried out in a small factory 
apart from the dyeing and storing plant. 





The cloth can be woven in any width up to 
34’’ and from 40 to 120 yards in length. It 
is available in various weights, such as heavy, 
medium, light, and kames (a light fabric 
resembling heavy tweed in appearance and 
finish but designed for use in warmer cli- 
mates or for women’s suitings). The heavy 
material averages about 20 picks or weft 
threads per linear inch. Tweeds are avail- 
able in a mothproof and water-resistant 
finish. 

Tartans and scarves are available in any 
major clan pattern. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


OUTPUT OF JUTE BaGs DECLINES; IMPORTS, 
ICELAND 


Iceland’s output of jute bags for potatoes 
declined to 5,700 units in 1949 from 17,700 
in 1948. No bags to be used for coal and 
salt were made in 1949. Iceland has only one 
small factory with an annual output of from 
47,000 to 70,000 bags. With sufficient raw 
materials, the factory could meet the coun- 
try’s requirements for ready-made jute bags. 

Since World War II, the United Kingdom, 
India, and Belgium have been the chief sup- 
pliers of jute bags and bagging to Iceland. 
Since 1945 cotton bags have come principally 
from the United States. In the first 9 months 
of 1949, imports of jute bags totaled 154 
tons; of jute bagging, 138 tons; and of cotton 
bags, 13 tons. This compares with imports 
of 585 tons, 265 tons, and 18 tons, respec- 
tively, in the full year 1948. 

Iceland’s future needs for jute bags and 
bagging will be determined by the country’s 
output of fish and fish products. 


Use OF BuRLAP Bacs EXPECTED To RISE: 
IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


The use of burlap bags in the next 5 years 
is expected to rise in ratio to the sugar- 
production goal of 380,000 metric tons for 
1950, 750,000 tons for 1951, and 1,500,000 tons 
for 1955. 

Imports of burlap bags increased from 
8,800,000 in 1948 to 9,004,870 in 1949 but were 
still well below one-third of the prewar level 
of 29,000,000 bags in 1940. Imports of other 
textile bags amounted to 126 tons in 1949 
India supplied 84 percent of the burlap bags 
and 52 percent of the other textile bags. By 
value, India accounted for 81 percent of all 
textile-bag imports. Burlap bags from Bel- 
gium and Taiwan, China, entered the market 
for the first time in 1949. Shipments of bur- 
lap and other textile bags from the United 
States amounted to approximately 2.8 per- 
cent of total imports. 


ABACA OUTPUT AND Exports Up, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of the abaca in the Republic of 
the Philippines totaled 180,237 bales in the 
first quarter of 1950 compared with 148,448 
bales in the like period of 1949 but still below 
the January—March 1948 output of 191,999 
bales. The January—March 1950 production 
was expected to be the lowest in any quarter 
during the year. 

Exports in the first 3 months of 1950 
totaled 145,350 bales of loose abaca against 
145,145 bales during the like period of 1949. 
In the 1950 period, the United States took 
60,533 bales; Japan, 34,363 bales; and the 
United Kingdom, 17,448 bales. Other coun- 
tries took smaller amounts. 

Output of maguey totaled 2,430 bales in 
the first quarter of 1950; ramie totaled 42 
bales. In the 1950 period, exports of maguey 
amounted to 1,250 bales (a little more than 
one-half the 1949 exports in the first 
quarter). 
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PIASSAVA-FIBER OUTPUT IN LIBERIA 
INCREASES 


Liberian production of piassava rose 18 
percent to 4,446,000 pounds in 1949 from the 
1948 output of 3,624,320 pounds, principally 
because of the reestablishment of trade re- 
lations with Germany and higher prices paid 
producers. Prices increased 10 percent in 
1949 from the 1948 average. The largest part 
of Liberian output of piassava is for export, 
although a small amount is used domesti- 
cally in the making of brooms and brushes 


Wearing Apparel 


HOSIERY OUTPUT IN ISRAEL 


Production in Israel of men’s and children’s 
stocks of cotton, containing a small quantity 
of wool, amounted to an estimated 160,000 
dozen pairs in the July-December period of 
1949. Output in the period July 1948 to 
July 1949 totaled 232,000 dozen pairs com- 
pared with 134,000 dozen pairs in the year 
1947-48. Production of women’s nylon hose 
totaled 26 dozen pairs in the second half of 
1949. In the 1948-49 period, 24,000 dozen 
pairs, of which 30 percent were of nylon and 
70 percent of rayon, were manufactured; 
in 1947-48, about 25,000 dozen pairs were 
produced of which 80 percent were nylon and 
20 percent rayon 

Israel’s hosiery imports in 1949 totaled 
322,592 pairs of which 37,480 pairs were 
women’s nylons, the largest part of them 
having been brought in by immigrants as 
no-payment imports. A large portion of the 
imports (148,319 pairs) were socKs made of 
mercerized cotton, synthetic silk, wool or 
mixtures thereof; 91,956 pairs of stockings 
were of synthetic silk, 30,950 pairs of socks 
were of plain cotton yarn or shoddy of wool 
or cotton, and the remaining number of socks 
and stockings were made of other materials 
including natural silk 

An agreement for the export of women’s 
nylon hosiery, among other textiles, was 
signed during the November 1949—March 1950 
period, with Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Hungary, the Netherlands, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, and Ireland. Of the more 
than I£1,000,000 (Israel i-pounds) quota 
called for in the agreement, approximately 
It86,000 was for nylon hosiery 


ARGENTINE HOSIERY OUTPUT CONTINUES 
DOWNWARD TREND 


Argentine production of all types of hosiery 
for men, women, and children in 1949 
amounted to 67,300,000 pairs compared with 
69,500,000 pairs in 1948. The drop was in 
women’s and children’s hose; output of 
men's hose increased by 1,300,000 pairs. The 
1949 output represented an 8-percent de- 
crease from production in the peak year, 
1943 

Cotton yarns of fine grades for hosiery 
manufacture have been imported from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, in recent years. However, almost no 
cotton yarns were imported during 1949, and 
when present stocks are exhausted output 
will be limited primarily to men’s hosiery 
made from coarser domestic yarns 

Rayon yarn for hosiery is produced locally, 
but demand for rayon stockings for women 
has decreased steadily during the past few 
years. Silk yarn is imported, primarily from 
Italy, France, and the United Kingdom 

Demand for nylon hosiery has increased in 
recent years, and the domestic industry is 
attempting to accelerate production The 
Government policy is to support the local 
industry and to control imports 

Nylon hosiery was manufactured largely 
from locally produced nylon in 1949. How- 
ever, the one plant manufacturing nylon in 


Argentina recently suspended operations ag 
a result of inability to obtain permits for 
imports of nylon polymer. Imports of nylon 
hosiery have almost ceased, although the 
locally produced article is not competitive 
with imported lines. Almost the entire out- 
put of men’s wool hosiery is made from 
domestic yarns. Yarns for women's and 
children's stockings of the finer grades must 
be imported. 


CASHMERE-SWEATER OUTPUT LARGER, 
AUSTRIA 


Austrian production in 1949 included 5,087 
dozen cashmere sweaters and 1,805 dozen 
cashmere cardigans compared with 367 
dozen sweaters and 274 dozen cardigans in 
1948. The United States is the chief supplier 
of raw materials and cashmere yarns for 
these sweaters. Consumption of cashmere 
yarn in 1949 amounted to 33,360 pounds com- 
pared with 4,235 pounds in 1948 

All sweaters and cardigans manufactured 
by the one firm operating in Austria are 
exported to the United States (with the 
exception of a very small amount sold do- 
mestically ) In 1949, these exports totaled 
6,892 dozen, against 641 dozen in the pre- 
ceding year 


OUTPUT OF MEN’S SHIRTS INCREASES, JAPAN 


Output of woven shirts for men in Japan 
increased from 216,011 dozen in 1948 to 
761,401 dozen in 1949, and Knitted shirts, from 
2,165,233 dozen to 2,473,552 dozen The 
largest proportion of these—1,794,883 dozen 
in 1949 and 1,930,318 dozen in 1948—were 
cotton shirts; other kinds in 1949 were spun 
rayon, rayon, wool, spun silk, and silk, in that 
order 

The woven-shirt industry during 1949 also 
produced 1,368,317 units of woven underwear 

Exports of knitted shirts in 1949 totaled 
1,125,936 dozen, destined principally to East 
Africa, Pakistan, and the Belgian Congo 
Exports of woven shirts in 1949 amounted to 
36,677 dozen, going chiefly to Canada, Africa 
Panama, and the United States. Shipments 
of woven shirts in 1948 totaled 21,707 dozen 
Indonesia was the principal market, followed 
by the United States, Panama, and China 
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EXPORTS AND PRICES DECLINE; CONSUMP- 
TION INCREASES, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Exports of tobacco (including tombac) 
from Syria and Lebanon in 1949 totaled 
about 4,817,000 pounds, 9 percent less than 
the 5,311,000 pounds exported in 1948. Ex- 
ports to the United States totaled about 
3,500,000 pounds 

Prices of Abu Riha (Latakia) have de- 
clined steadily during the past year. The 
average wholesale price in May 1949 was 
S£1.46 per kilogram (30.5 cents, U. S. cur- 
rency, per pound at the current rate of ex- 
change); in March 1950 it was only S£1.15 
(24.0 cents) The decline is attributed to 
the normalization of supply and demand 
relationships after the postwar boom and is 
not expected to result in lowered production, 
as tobacco remains a profitable crop. Trade 
circles expect a crop as much as one-third 
larger than last year, but monopoly officials 
expect only a slight increase 

Consumption of manufactured tobacco in 
1949 rose to 4,594,000 pounds, an increase of 
7 percent over 1948. About three-fifths of 
the total was used in the form of cigarettes, 
35 percent as loose tobacco, and the remain- 
der as tombac. 
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Canadian Transport Board 
Ups Freight-Rate Increases 


On May 25, 1950, the Canadian Board of 
Transport Commissioners revised its judg- 
ment of March 1, 1950, which had then 
granted a 16-percent increase in freight rates, 
upward to 20 percent or about 3.4 percent 
above the March figure 

The American Embassy in Ottawa reports 
that the new decision resulted from an ap- 
peal by the Railway Association of Canada 
on behalf of its member companies which 
contended that the Board has made a legal 
error in its calculations 

While the Association had accepted the 
deficiency formula established by the Board, 
it pointed out that on this basis the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (which is used as the yard- 
stick in rate-making) would have an esti- 
mated annual deficit of $29,971,700, but that 
the 16-percent increase originally awarded 
would yield only $22,361,000—-or more than 
$7,500,000 short of the sum required 

The revised increase should yield $28,954,- 
000, roughly a million less than the estimated 
deficit In the statement admitting its er- 
ror and raising the rates, the Board said 
it was not going beyond 20 percent, the rate 
requested in the brief filed in 1948. No 
change was made in the coal and coke rate 
established in March or in the exemptions 
set forth at that time. 

The increase brings the cumulative total 
of freight-rate increases since the war to 45 
percent 

Seven Provinces (Ontario and Quebec ab- 
staining) have appealed to the Cabinet 
against the March increase, but action on 
the application has been held in abeyance 
pending the outcome of the hearings before 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
Provinces will now reappeal on the basis of 
the 20-percent settlement granted by the 
Board, and it is expected that the new appeal 
will be on the grounds lodged previously. In 
general, the points on which the Provinces 
have based their case are as follows: 

1. That the Board erred in not making an 
investigation to determine what part of cor- 
porate railway dividends should be borne by 
nonrail income 

2. That it erred in allowing the CPR a 
surplus of $15,000,000 out of rail income with- 
out applying any specific principle to this 
point 

3. That it failed to determine whether or 
not so-called nonrail income of the Cana- 
dian Pacific included items which should 
have been classified as rail revenue 

4. That it failed to determine whether 
maintenance charges of the Canadian Pacific 
were excessive for rate-making purposes. 

5. That it erred in authorizing a flat per- 
centage increase which “accentuated existing 
disparities in the freight-rate structure.” 

The Canadian Board of Transport’s judg- 
ment of May 11, 1950, is on file in the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division of 


June 26. 1950 
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the Office of Industry and Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Wishington, D. C., 
where it may be examined. 


Operations of Charter Air 
Carriers Limited in Canada 


The Canadian Air Transport Board has 
issued a directive limiting the extent to which 
Class 3 Charter licenses flying aircraft having 
a disposable load in excess of 6,000 pounds 
may engage in international transportation, 
according to the American Embassy at Ot- 
tawa. Air Transport Board Directive No. 11 
provides that such carriers may no longer 
operate internationally over routes or to areas 
now served by Trans-Canada Air Lines or 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines without obtaining 
ATB permission before each flight. They 
may not carry mail to and from Canada with- 
out permission of the ATB, and they may not 
develop a regular service or hold out by 
advertising or any other means that a regular 
service will be provided. 

Flights of an emergency nature, flights 
made by arrangements with the scheduled 
carrier, and cargo flights for bulk commodity 
movements requiring the use of a cargo air- 
craft and not suitable for transportation in 
the aircraft of the scheduled carrier are 
exempted from these restrictions. 


Netherlands-Northern Rhodesia 


Telephone Service Established 


Telephone service was opened on May 1, 
1950, between the Netherlands and Northern 
Rhodesia, according to an announcement 
in the official “Staatscourant” at The Hague 
A 3-minute call costs 36.60 florins (or 
guilders) with 12.20 guilders charged for 
each additional minute. The booking charge 
is 3.60 guilders. Ordinary private, ordinary 
government, and person-to-person calls may 
be made. One guilder equals approximately 
$0.263 


Japanese Shipping Lines Open 
Freight Service to Bangkok 


Two Japanese steamship lines, the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha and the Mitsui Shipping Co., 
plan to establish regular fortnightly freight 
services between Tokyo- Yokohama and Bang- 
kok, the former company using two 3,000-ton 
vessels and the latter a 7,400-ton ship and 
another of 5,500 tons. The Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha has inaugurated regular sailings every 
10 days to the Ryukyu Islands, the first of 
three small 1,200-ton vessels having departed 
Yokohama on April 10. 

The Japanese Government has announced 
that the first 7,600-ton vessel owned by the 
Argentine National Merchant Marine, in- 
augurating a regular passenger and freight 
service between Buenos Aires and Yokohama, 
was expected to arrive in mid-May. 








Postage Rates on Newspapers 
Reduced by India 


The Government of India has reduced 
postage rates on registered newspapers to 
foreign countries, effective May 1, 1950, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the American 
Embassy at New Delhi. The rate reduction 
from 9 pies to 3 pies applies only to surface 
mail and to all countries except Aden, Cey- 
lon, Nepal, Pakistan, and Portuguese India. 


Uruguay Increases Tax on 
Steamship Fares 


The Uruguayan Government has estab- 
lished the following increased internal taxes 
on steamship fares, effective May 2, 1950: 
fares to South American ports, except Ar- 
gentine and Paraguayan, 2.60 pesos per 
ticket; other ports abroad, 24.00 pesos per 
ticket. Previously, such taxes amounted to 
0.60 centesimos to South American and 9.00 
pesos to other ports. (1 peso=—US$0.41.) 


Electric Power Station 
Opened in East Africa 


On May 23, 1950, an electric power station 
was formally opened by the East Africa Power 
& Lighting Co., Ltd., at Lindi, Southern 
Highlands Province, which will supply elec- 
tricity to Lindi and the surrounding territory. 
This power station is the eighth branch to be 
opened in Tanganyika by the East Africa 
Power & Lighting Co., and new undertakings 
are now under construction at Iringa, Mbeya, 
and Morogoro. In addition, major extensions 
to existing stations to meet the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for electricity are proceed- 
ing at Dar es Salaam, Tabora, Mwanza, and 
Arusha. 

The American Consulate at Dar es Salaam 
reports that during 1939-49 annual sales of 
electricity of the company increased from 
about 2,000,000 to 11,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
and despite the rise in the cost of living in 
this Territory the average price of electricity 
per unit in Dar es Salaam has declined during 
the same period by 20 percent—thereby be- 
coming the only commodity in Tanganyika 
which is less expensive today than in prewar 
times. 


Swedish State Railways 
To Raise Freight Rates 


An Official of the Swedish State Railways 
has indicated that an increase of the railway 
freight rates of approximately 10 percent is 
contemplated in order to cover a calculated 
annual loss of about 50,000,000 crowns, re- 
ports the American Embassy at Stockholm. 

The Riksdag on May 3 approved the Rail- 
way Administration proposal to merge the 
narrow-gage railways of the Province of 





Ostergétland with the State system as of 
July 1, 1950. 

The Polish train ferry “Kopernik” which 
will travel the route from Trelleborg to 
Gdynia in connection with the Swedish train 
ferries operated by the State Railways, left 
Trelleborg May 15 on its first trip. Only 
Swedish train ferries have traveled this route 
in the past. 


Milan-to-New York Service 
Inaugurated by Air France 


Air France has inauguarated a new air serv- 
ice with Constellations between New York 
and Milan, via Paris. Change of plane must 
be made in Paris for both westbound and 
eastbound flights. For the time being, there 
will be no freight service on this route. 


India Formally Abolishes 
Bombay Cargo Surcharges 


The surcharge of 25 percent imposed on 
freight consigned to Bombay, India, from the 
United Kingdom and other European ports 
has now been formally abolished, according 
to the American Consulate General at Bom- 
bay. Increased freight charges, imposed last 
July as a result of congested port conditions, 
were provisionally withdrawn on December 
5, 1949. Because of continuing improvement, 
the surcharge has now been permanently 
withdrawn, and rates have been restored to 
the level prevailing prior to July 1, 1949. 


Portuguese Airline to Open 
Weekly Lisbon-Rome Service 


The Portuguese airline Transportes Aéreos 
Portugueses (TAP) is scheduled to inaugu- 
rate a weekly Lisbon-Rome service on June 
14, according to the American Embassy in 
Lisbon. The new route will be flown by a 
DC-4, and several experimental flights have 
already been made. 


Shortage of Electricity 
Continues on Gold Coast 


The shortage of electricity in the Gold 
Coast continues, and delays in the delivery 
of plant equipment together with the short- 
age of electrical engineers have slowed down 
progress in expanding the system. The 
American Consulate at Accra reports that 
restrictions on the connections for new cus- 
tomers of electricity are still necessary in 
Accra, Cape Coast, Koforidue, Kumasi, and 
Tamale. 

At Kumasi some progress has been made in 
the change of the electric supply from direct 
current to alternating current, and about 
5% miles of 11,000-volt cable has been laid. 

An increase of 22 percent is reported in the 
kilowatt-hours of energy sold in 1949. 


Rate Increase Announced 
by Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 


Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB) increased its 
passenger, air-freight, and excess-baggage 
charges by 30 percent on April 24, 1950, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at La Paz. 
The former rates, which had been in effect 
since July 26, 1948, were considered inade- 
quate because of higher operating costs re- 
sulting from modification of the rate of ex- 
change and salary increases decreed on April 
8. However, tariff concessions of an amount 
not specified were promised on cargo ship- 
ment in excess of 100 kilograms and for full 
plane-loads of cargo throughout the area 
served. 
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Freight Rates, Paraguay 


All railroad freight rates in Paraguay have 
been increased 25 percent, effective May 15, 
according to a published notice, reports the 
American Embassy at Asuncion. A recent 
official Resolution increased practically all 
salaries and wages by 40 percent 


Indian Air-Transport Firms 
Get Government Assistance 


The Government of India has decided to 
give financial assistance to Indian air-trans- 
port companies in the form of a subsidy of 9 
annas per gallon of aviation gasoline during 
the 6-month period April—September, 1950, 
according to the Delhi press. This subsidy 
amounts to about 25 percent of the price of 
gasoline in port cities, and is equal in amount 
to the rebate of 9 annas per gallon on the 
customs duty which ceased on March 31, 1950. 


United Kingdom-to-Lisbon 
Service Withdrawn by BEA 


British European Airways (BEA) has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of its flights to 
Lisbon effective June 2 Present through 
routes flown to South America by BOAC in- 
clude London-Lisbon services eight times 
weekly in each direction, and it was con- 
sidered uneconomic for both companies to 
compete with the Portuguese airline TAP 
(Transportes Aereos Portugueses), for this 
traffic 


Hydroelectric Power Output 
Hit by Drought in Portugal 


The installed capacity of 633 power sta- 
tions in Portugal totaled 339,570 kilowatts 
in 1949, according to the American Embassy 
at Lisbon. Of this total, 112, with a capacity 
of 147,176 kilowatts, were hydroelectric 
plants, and 521, with a capacity of 192,394 
kilowatts, were thermally operated. The 
production that year by the thermal plants 
greatly exceeded that of the hydroelectric 
stations, the former having produced 560,- 
600,000 kilowatt-hours and the latter 275,- 
700,000 kilowatt-hours 

Of the 633 power stations functioning in 
1949, 466 were operated as private industrial 
installations, and 167 as public-utility plants. 
In that year the private plants produced 
85,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy or about 
10 percent of the country’s total 

The electric-power situation in Portugal 
during most of 1949 was characterized by a 
sharp drop in hydroelectric production be- 
cause of severe drought conditions which 
made it necessary to work all thermal sta- 
tions to capacity. That year only 33 percent 
of the national production of energy was 
generated in hydroelectric plants, whereas in 
1948 it amounted to 44 percent of the 
country’s total production of 811,000,000 
kilowatt-hours 

Progressive restrictions imposed on the 
consumption of power in the north and cen- 
tral portions of the country had by mid- 
summer reduced industrial operations to an 
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The Mexico City-Acapuleo Highway 
By GEorGE S. Roper, American Embassy, Merico, D. F 


The highway from Mexico City to Acapulco, via Cuernavaca and Taxco, is heavily 
traveled by tourists. For the most part, the Mexico City-Acapulco highway is a dangerous 
road. It crosses three high mountain ranges, the first one just after leaving Mexico City, 
between the capital and Cuernavaca; the second between Puente de Ixtla and Iguala, 
via Taxco; and the third from just the other side of Chilpancingo, at Km. 312 to Km. 430, 
practically to the outskirts of Acapulco. While there are some straight stretches between 
the mountain ranges, the road is particularly distinguishable because of the many curves 
that exist throughout almost its entire length. 
road is extremely narrow. This is particularly true in the mountain sections where, by 
18 feet wide 
the road has been built generally without shoulders and with the outside edge of the road 
In some cases the outside edge is spaced with 


white-painted stones, but there are generally no walls or fences, and the drops in many 
cases are 1.000 feet or more. 
The distance from Mexico City to Ac apulco by highway is approximately 282 miles o1 | 


a short day’s drive. 
dangerous to average more than 35 miles per hour throughout the road, so that safe driving 
» and 8 hours. ‘Traffic along the road is fairly heavy 
for Mexico, and, in addition to tourist cars and busses, quite a few trucks travel over the 
road transporting cargo between the seaport of Acapuleo and Mexico City. 

There are good tourist accommodations at Cuernavaca (Km. 74) and at Taxco (Km. 
162). Both of these towns have been visited by the writer on several occasions and never 
The former town also has general repair 
facilities. Both are great tourist attractions, with Taxco being one of the most picturesque 
towns in Mexico. Gasoline and refreshments 

The most dangerous parts of the highway are in the region of Taxco, and between 
Km. 312 and Km. 430. The Mexican Government has not been maintaining the surface 
of the highway between Puente de Ixtla and Iguala, and the road surface in this region 
is due to the fact that the Government has 
issued a concession to a private firm to build a toll road between these two towns and to 


is quite rough. The lack of maintenance 


bypass Taxco. This road is now in process of construction and will follow alongside 
the railroad which uses a pass through the mountains between the two points named 
The Direccién de Caminos has issued contracts for the construction of a road from Chil 
pancingo to Acapuleo which will bypass most of the presently dangerous mountain road, 
Only a small portion of this road has been constructed since the beginning of 1950. The 
being built, and, while there is no detour, it 


When the two new portions of the highway have been completed it is estimated that 
driving time between Mexico City and Acapulco will be cut 2 or 3 hours 


In addition to being very winding, the 


Furthermore, in the mountains 


Actually, it is difficult and 


are also obtainable at Iguala (Km. 196) 
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Izmir International Trade 
Fair, Turkey 


An “Amerikan Is Adamlari Izmir Fuari 
Komitesi” (American Business Men’s Izmir 
Fair Committee), located at Yeni Han 4/3, 
Bayloz Sokak Istiklal Caddesi, Istanbul, was 
organized this spring to arrange for the dis- 
tribution, to United States firms or Turkish 
agents of U. S. firms exhibiting their prod- 
ucts in the United States pavilion at the 
Izmir Fair, of space and such dollar exchange 
as the Turkish Government might allocate 
for this purpose, according to the American 
Embassy at Ankara. Members of this Com- 
mittee are Grant Farquhar, of Socony Vac- 
uum Oil Co.; Charles Diehl, formerly of 
International General Electric Co.; and 
Charles Waggoner, of Pan American World 
Airways 

The interest in the Fair shown by repre- 
sentatives of American firms in Turkey is 
indicated by the report that the Commit- 
tee has received requests for considerable 
space and for allocation of dollar exchange 
amounting to $4,000,000 The amount of 
dollar exchange to be allocated by the Turk- 
ish Government has not yet been determined 
American firms or their representatives in 
Turkey may still contact the Committee for 
space and allocation of dollar exchange, as 
the closing date for applications has not been 
indicated, 

The products to be exhibited at this Fai 
will be arranged in the following commodity 
classifications 

Consumer Goods; Fabric yarns; jewelry 
and novelties; cosmetics, toiletries and druzs 
and pharmaceutical preparations; in the 
home-furnishing field—furniture, bathroom 
equipment, and sewing machines; in the 
hardware field—labor-saving devices and 
utensils, cutlery, hand tools, brushes, kitchen 
utensils and accessories, paints, varnishes 
and lacquers, appliances for kitchen and 
laundry, including refrigerators, freezers, 
cooking ranges, coffee makers, washing ma- 
chines, irons and ironers, water heaters, 
vacuum cleaners; radios; laboratory, scien- 
tific and engineering instruments; office 
equipment 

Industrial Supplies and Equipment: In the 
electrical goods and supplies field—motors, 
batteries, lighting fixtures, insulators, resis- 
tors, electric apparatus and equipment; ma- 
chine tools and metalworking equipment 
machine tools, lathes, milling and planing 
machines, drill presses, grinders, saws, et 
cetera, metalworking machinery, other than 
above, machine-tool accessories and machin- 
ist’s precision tools; general industry ma- 
chinery and equipment—pumps, air and gas 
compressors and pumping equipment, con- 
veyors, blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans; 
special industry machinery mining, food 
products, textile, woodworking, paper indus- 
tries, printing trades, machinery; industrial 
chemicals 


Heavy Equipment: Motor vehicles, trans- 


portation equipment, agricultural machinery. 
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It is estimated that 1,000,000 people visit 
this Fair every year. Persons planning to be 
in Turkey at the time of the Fair may wish 
to make a special trip to Izmir to see the 
many products from different parts of the 
world that will be on exhibition at this In- 
ternational Trade Fair. The new ruling that 
visa applications need no longer be referred 
to Ankara for approval and that local Turk- 
ish consulates may now issue visas at their 
own discretion will facilitate travel to Tur- 
key. Persons planning to go to the Fair 
should contact the nearest Turkish consular 
Official or Mr. Raif Olgun, Commercial At- 
taché, 3512 Porter Street, Washington, D. C., 
telephone OR. 6560. 

Information on United States participa- 
tion in the 1949 Izmar Fair is available on 
page 37 of the November 21, 1949, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


International Trade Fair. 
Lyon, France 


Although the percentage of foreign over 
domestic visitors attending the International 
Trade Fair at Lyon in 1950 was relatively low, 
it, nevertheless, was greater than in previous 
years. Approximately 3,457 visitors and 
buyers came to this Fair from 40 different 
countries, as diversified as Mexico, the Libe- 
rian Republic, Israel, Colombia, Hungary, 
Finland, Yugoslavia, and Indochina, as well 
as 786 from territories under French jurisdic- 
tion. The countries or territories from 
which the largest number of buyers or vis- 
itors came are as follows: Switzerland, 1,301; 
Algeria, 332; Tunisia, 178; England, 166; 
Morocco, 160; Belgium, 157; Spain, 129; Italy, 
114; the Netherlands, 113; the Saar Territory, 
96; and the United States, 42. The Fair 
management reported that the total number 
of visitors was approximately 1,000,090. 

Foreign representation at the Fair mani- 
fested itself in two forms—through official 
or semiofficial national booths or pavilions 
and through exhibits of products prepared 
by individual foreign firms or by their 
French agents. The number of exhibits of 
foreign products, which was higher than at 
preceding Fairs, is estimated at over 100. 
The total number of exhibitors was 4,600. 
The countries officially represented at the 
Fair were the United States, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Italy. The United States 
was represented by an ECA French Mission 
exhibit, where there were on exhibit, among 
other things, small plastic articles made in 
France from raw materials imported from 
the United States through the Marshall 
Plan. In the Norwegian stand, which was 
under the auspices of the Norwegian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Paris, there were three 
Norwegian firms showing such products as 
zine plates, synthetic resins, explosives, and 
synthetic glues, as well as fishhooks. The 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of France or- 
ganized the Swedish exhibit, which had on 
display cutlery, surgical instruments, plas- 
tics, metal-drilling machines, welding 
torches, oil heaters, and stoves. It is re- 














ported that no orders were taken at this 
stand, as no representatives of Swedish 
manufacturers were at the Fair. The Swiss 
exhibit, under the auspices of the Swiss 
Chamber of Commerce and several other of- 
ficial organizations, though much smaller 
than at previous Fairs, contained carefully 
and artistically displayed modern venetian 
blinds and mannequins draped with lace 
from St-Gall. The Italian representation, 
which was reported to be the most outstand- 
ing of the foreign exhibits and larger than at 
previous Fairs, was sponsored by the Istituto 
Nazionale Per Il Commercio Estero, of Rome. 

Most of the foreign products which were 
exhibited at the Lyon Fair, through French 
agents or directly, came from the following 
countries: Italy (35 firms participating), 
Switzerland (32), United States (15), Norway 
(4), Czechoslovakia (1), and Hungary (1). 

Generally, exhibits were divided into 52 
trade classifications, among which the most 
striking were the textiles section, ready-made 
clothing, textile machinery, machine tools, 
agricultural equipment, automobiles, trucks, 
motorcycles, bicycles, furniture, food prod- 
ucts, electric appliances, furs, toys, and glass- 
ware. The sections which were the most 
international in scope were ready-made 
clothing, textile machinery, machine tools, 
and agricultural equipment. 

In the ready-made clothing section, four 
Dutch firms occupied six stands showing fine 
men’s and women’s wear. Three of these 
firms exhibited directly and one through its 
agent in Lyon. Approximately 10 Czech 
firms also showed clothing for men and 
women. 

In the textile-machinery section, there 
were numerous exhibits, many of which were 
those of foreign firms. One English, two 
Swedish, three Italian, one Danish, six Ger- 
man, and three United States firms were 
represented, either directly or through their 
French agents. The English firm exhibited 
a machine which had never been previously 
shown at international trade fairs and which 
attracted much attention by its reported 
speed and ability to manufacture at the rate 
of 1,000 rows per minute. 

The number of exhibitors in the machine- 
tools section increased by 25 percent this 
year over last year. As the Lyon Fair appears 
to be a more and more important center for 
the display of machinery, the Fair Commit- 
tee is planning to double the size of the 
Mechanics’ Hall to provide more space next 
year. Of the foreign machines on display, 
it is reported that some of the most striking 
were the turret-type tailstock for heavy-duty 
high-speed lathes manufactured by an 
Austrian firm; 2 lathes, one automatic and 
a rapid lathe manufactured by Swiss firms; 
and a crank-shaping machine made by a 
Swedish firm. It is reported that no Ameri- 
can machine tools were on exhibit this year. 
The following three French machines also 
attracted attention: a drill, a threading ma- 
chine, and a carbide grinder. Although not 
many orders were placed, it was reported 
that machine tools and Diesel motors valued 





at 240,000,000 francs (350 francs=$1) were 
sold to South Africa. 

The number of firms exhibiting agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment was more 
numerous than at previous Fairs. It is re- 
ported that in this section were to be seen 
the greatest number of American products. 
Among the American firms represented were 
International Harvester, Allis Chalmers, 
Caterpillar Tractor, and Deere & Company. 
A small tractor by a French producer, Henri 
Bauchet, attracted unusual attention. 

Other sections, mostly dominated by 
French products, where interesting sales and 
prospects were reported, were: the motorcycle 
and bicycle section—the sales at which to- 
taled 47,000,000 francs; the furniture sec- 
tion—to which only wholesalers and busi- 
nessmen were admitted, was visited by a 
delegation of purchasing agents representing 
the United Nations Organization, who were 
on a mission to buy office furniture for the 
new UN building in New York (a sale of 
sample copies of antique furniture, valued at 
100,000 francs, was reported to have been 
made to a New York importer); electric ap- 
pliances section—in which orders were placed 
for vacuum cleaners priced at between 13,000 
and 24,000 francs and floor polishers from 
13,000 to 22,000 francs; refrigerators were 
being sold at slightly lower prices than last 
year but still ranged between 45,000 and 
55,000 francs for the smallest models and 
85,000 to 145,000 francs for the larger models 
(two American firms manufacturing refrig- 
erators in France with American-made parts 
were represented by local French agents in 
this section, their prices varying between 
155,000 and 235,000 francs, according to size) 
(an American washing machine was also on 
exhibition); fur section—prices having de- 
creased sharply, mumerous orders were 
placed; and the toy section, in which 22 firms 
participated. 

The Fair authorities felt that a good many 
transactions had been at least initiated, if 
not definitely concluded, and that the con- 
tacts made at the Fair would eventually re- 
sult in good business in the course of the 
year. The lack of purchasing power was 
ever an obstacle, and import restrictions also 
impeded transactions in many a deal. 

The 1951 Lyon International Trade Fair 
will be held from March 31 to April 9. For 
the information of American firms interested 
in participating in this event next year, either 
directly or through their agents in France 
the approximate cost of renting space is 
per units of 172 square feet, 36,000 francs; 
units of 538 square feet, 90,000 francs for 
indoor space; outdoor space, 360 francs per 
square meter (1 square meter equals 10.7639 
square feet). Applications for space should 
be addressed to Albin Gontard, President, 
Lyon International Trade Fair, Rue Menes- 
trier, Lyon, France 


Finnish Exhibition. Helsinki 


A Finnish exhibition of domestic products 
will be held in the Exhibition Hall, Helsinki, 
from September 30 to October 15, 1950. Small 
pavilions will be erected on the Exhibition 
Hall premises to provide space for all the 
exhibitors. 

The Finnish Foreign Trade Association re- 
ports that the Association will arrange a 
special information center for the purpose 
of assisting foreign visitors with information 
and in making contacts. 

The Center will have on hand printed ma- 
terial and will be available to foreigners for 
personal consultation regarding Finland's 
foreign trade. Foreigners inquiring about 
Finnish export commodities will be referred 
to the appropriate exporter or manufacturer, 
and the Center will also furnish information 
regarding license and payments regulations 








Automobile display at the Lyon (France) International Fair. 


and similar data of importance concerning 
exports. Translators and interpreters will 
be available, when necessary, to members of 
the Foreign Trade Association, and members 
will also be permitted to make use of the 
conference room, where a typist with knowl- 
edge of foreign languages will be on hand 
to type tenders and contracts and for trans- 
lation of pamphlets. Members of the Foreign 
Trade Association who intend to participate 
in the Fair will be requested to furnish the 
Association with data regarding their export 
commodities. Also, other members may sub- 
mit pamphlets and other descriptive mate- 
rial concerning the products they manufac- 
ture. 

Persons who may wish to attend this ex- 
hibition and who are going to Finland will 
require a visa, which may be obtained from 
either the Finnish Consulate, located at 53 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., or from the 
Finnish Commercial Counselor, 2144 Wyo- 
ming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C 





Role of Foreign-Trade 
Zones in World Trade 


Significantly Enlarged 


of doubt and to harmonize provisions 
with the more fundamental changes out- 
lined above. 

One instance of this sort is the stipu- 
lation that, when domestic tax-paid 
goods or foreign goods upon which any 
applicable taxes or duties have been paid 
are taken into a zone from customs ter- 
ritory and under customs supervision, so 
as to preserve their identity and protect 
their right to subsequent return to cus- 
toms territory, they may be returned free 
not only from duty and tax but also free 
from any quota that may otherwise ap- 
ply to imports of the commodity. 


Again, in view of the authority given 
to conduct manufacturing operations in 
the zones, it has been necessary to clarify 
the duty and tax status of products made 
in a zone when they are exported to a 
foreign country and later returned and 
entered into customs territory of the 
United States. Such articles are treated 
as if manufactured abroad except where 
they are shown to have been made ina 
zone entirely from domestic materials 
whose identity has been preserved in ac- 
cordance with applicable regulations 
In the latter event the articles are ac- 
corded free entry as American goods re- 
turned 

Although retail sales were prohibited, 
authority to make other sales of mer- 
chandise in a zone was always regarded 
as implied, but had never previously been 
expressly provided Neither had _ the 
right to destroy such merchandise been 
specifically included. The new law, by 
way of further clarification, spells out 
these heretofore implied powers 

This legislation should prove generally 
beneficial to the balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade. It provides advan- 
tages for both exporters and importers. 
It is designed as much to promote partic- 
ipation of this country in the commerce 
of the world as to facilitate the flow of 
trade in general. Foreign-Trade Zones 
have been given new potentialities and 
new responsibilities and should play an 
increasingly significant role in the inter- 
national trade of the future 





Exports of senna of all kinds from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan during 1949 to all 
countries were valued at $32,322, of which 
$2.710 went to the United States 
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yovernment entity). Scheduled to arrive 
June 10, via Miami, Fla., for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: © Mecke & 
Co., 82 Wall Street, New York City, and Hotel 
Statler, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York City Itinerary: Miami, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
St. Louis 

61. England—B. F. Levett and J. M. L. Muir, 
representing Powers-Samas Accounting Ma- 
chines Ltd (exporter, manufacturer), 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, 
E. C. 1, are interested in surveying the market 
for punch-card products, with a view to es- 
tablishing a sales organization in the United 
States Scheduled to arrive June 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 months. 
United States address: Hotel St. Moritz, 50 
Central Park South, New York, N. Y 

62. Greece—Tassos N. Nicolopoulos, repre- 
senting Nicolopoulos Bros. & Valdjis (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 8 Athinas 
Street, Athens, is interested in purchasing 
tanning machinery, chemicals, and raw hides 
and studying the latest developments in the 
tanning industry. Scheduled to arrive May 
15, via New York City, for a visit of 5 months. 
United States address: © Kaufman Trading 
Corp., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y 

63. Israel—Jens Borchard representing 
Atid Navigation Co. Ltd., & Barnett Brothers 
and Borchard Ltd., 41 Kingsway, Haifa, is in- 
terested in the operation of ships, shipping 
agency, and insurance; also, wishes to obtain 
technical information regarding shipping 
and vessels. Scheduled to arrive late June 
or early July, via New York, for a visit of 
several weeks. United States address: U.S 
Navigation Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and New Orleans 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

64. Netherlands—Garmt Melles, represent- 
ing Melles Kledingindustrie N. V., de Laan 8, 
Groningen, is interested in exporting trousers 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
June 29, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. United States address: °, Mr. E 
Lautenbach, 619 High Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

65. Scotland—Peter Saunders (retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 42 Carden 
Place, Aberdeen, is interested in exporting 
high-grade, hand-woven and machine-woven 
Scottish tweeds Scheduled to arrive June 8, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 to 5 weeks 
United States address: Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and East Forty-seventh 
Street, New York City Itinerary: Philadel- 
phia and Boston 

66. Scotland—Alexander Frew Tullis, rep- 
resenting D. & J. Tullis Ltd. (exporter, man- 
ufacturer), Kilbowie Ironworks, Clydebank, 
near Glasgow, is interested in promoting ex- 
ports of laundry machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive June 29, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. United States address: c/o Ho- 
tel Statler, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, and Syracuse. 

67. Sweden—-Georg Sylwander, represent- 
ing Georg Sylwander AB. (importer, whole- 
Ssaler, sales-indent agent), 12 Nybrogatan, 
Stockholm, wishes to represent American 
manufacturers of electrical and mechanical 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive June 15, via 
Boston or New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
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United States address: c/o Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, 101 West Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch re- 
cently has published the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained only by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Branch and from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. The 
price is $1 a list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Newfoundland. 

Boot-and-Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
French West Indies. 

Candle Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Cement Manufacturers—Austria. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Australia. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—India. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Belgium. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Fish-Meal Exporters——Argentina. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers——Argentina 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
New Zealand. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Tunisia. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Nonmetallic Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—India. 

Panama Hat Exporters—Ecuador. 

Petroleum Industry—Indonesia. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Bolivia. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers 
and Exporters—Uruguay 

Shell Exporters—Thailand. 

Spice Exporters—Hong Kong 





Stimulus for Inter-Ameri- 

‘an Travel Afforded Now 

by Concerted Efforts 
(Continued from p. 7) 


“token” plan to supplement the efforts of the 
transportation companies now spending large 
sums in publicizing South America. 

7. An enormous amount of favorable pub- 
licity was obtained, including strong edi- 
torials in the leading newspapers. 

The mission indicated its belief that 
these excellent beginning steps must be 
implemented by continued action on all 
four points of the program, if the end 
result of increased inter-American travel 
is to be accomplished. Particular em- 
phasis has been laid by the mission on 
the organization of the Inter-American 
Travel Commission as the instrument for 
action at the technical working level. 

Messrs. Wythe and Hernandez, in ex- 
pressing appreciation for the aid given 
by the Ambassadors in Washington, look 
forward to this source for special guid- 
ance and leadership in energizing the 
program, to the mutual economic, social, 
and cultural benefit of the participating 
nations. 





Production of diamonds in Angola in 1949 
totaled 769,981 carats, a slight decline from 
production in 1948 of 795,509 carats. 
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average of 3 days per week, and all nonessen- 
tial private uses were even more drastically 
curtailed. No special restrictions were im- 
posed in the Lisbon area, which, in contrast 
to the dependency of the North on hydro- 
electric power, is served by large thermal 
plants. It was necessary to run these plants 
to capacity, and the local network was loaded 
to the saturation point. 


Guatemala Reports Decline 
In Railway Revenue in °49 


Railways in Guatemala had a bad year in 
1949, according to the American Embassy 
there. Storms in September and October 
damaged tracks, bridges, and other installa- 
tions of the principal road to the extent of 
over $1,000,000. Rail service was suspended 
for about 4 weeks. A large part of the banana 
crop was destroyed, decreasing freight rev- 
enue. Coffee also was late in moving to 
market. 

Comparative statistics show the effect of 
the storms on rail service. The decline in 
traffic cannot be attributed exclusively to 
this source, however, as a gradual decrease 
has been evident over the last 3 years. De- 
terioration of rolling stocks, competition 
from automotive transport, and labor trouble 
have been among the principal contributing 
factors. Gross revenue in 1949 declined to 
$9,016,600 from $9,996,700 in 1948. Passen- 
gers carried in 1949 were 3,790,800 while 1948 
traffic amounted to 3,929,200. Total rail ex- 
port cargo in 1949 declined; local freight 
tonnage was also down. Local freight in 
1949 was 272,300 short tons as compared 
with 396,000 in 1948. 

As 1949 ended a group of Guatemalans was 
actively planning to build a new railroad 
from the Atlantic-coast region across the 
northern Departments to the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways. According to plans the road 
will be built by a Guatemalan corporation 
in which the national Government and cer- 
tain municipalities have participation. A 
total outlay of about $40,000,000 is foreseen 
by the project’s sponsors, and the greatest 
difficulty to be overcome will be that of 
financing construction, because the line will 
not be self-supporting for several years after 
it begins operation. 


Rates for Telegrams and 
Cables Raised in Bolivia 


On May 16, 1950, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, by Supreme Resolution No. 129/50, 
authorized an advance of 48 percent in tele- 
graph and cable rates as a result of the 
devaluation of the boliviano. Further mod- 
ification of these rates is expected, effective 
July 1, in conformity with the resolution 
adopted last year by the Paris International 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference. 


Expansion of Electric Power 
Capacity Progresses in India 


At the opening of the new power plant of 
the Niraj Electric Supply Co., Bombay, N. U. 
Gadgil, India’s Minister for Works, Mines and 
Power, stated that through the installation 
of new power plants having a rated capacity 
of 120,000 kilowatts the production of elec- 
tric power in that country has increased by 
20 percent during the past 24% years. 
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The Minister further said that, according 
to final plans developed by the Power Con- 
ference held in Delhi last year, the Govern- 
ment intends to increase power production 
capacity from 1,400,000 kilowatts to 2,000,000 
kilowatts. 


Airline Announces Plans for 
New Central African Service 


Central African Airways has announced its 
intention to establish a new freight and 
passenger service to link the smaller com- 
munities of Central Africa, according to the 
American Consulate General at Salisbury, 
Union of South Africa. The four air charter 
services operating in Central Africa have 
been invited to cooperate in the scheme, 
with the idea that they could subcontract a 
part of their equipment and personnel to 
Central African to supply services on agreed 
routes but would still be in a position to 
perform required charter work. 

Central African Airways, which started op- 
eration less than 4 years ago, now covers more 
than 2,000,000 square miles of East, Central, 
and South Africa. 


Transfer of Administrative 
Control of Argentine Airline 


Administrative and commercial control of 
the Argentine Government airline Lineas 
Aéreas del Estado (LADE) was transferred 
from the Air Transport Command to the 
Ministry of Aeronautics by Decree No. 9429, 
dated May 11, 1950. The American Embassy 
at Buenos Aires reports that personnel of 
the Air Transport Command will continue to 
operate the services. 

The operations of LADE are intended to 
supplement services provided by Aeroposta 
Argentina, and to develop new internal air- 
line routes for eventual transfer to the do- 
mestic commercial carriers. At present, 
LADE is serving three routes: Buenos Aires 
Catamarca, Buenos Aires-La Rioja, and 
Buenos Aires—Bariloche. 


Reconstruction of Greek 
Railroad Nears Completion 


The railroad running west from Salonika 
through an industrial and mining region of 
Greece has been renovated as far as Edessa, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Athens. Near Edessa four bridges and four 
tunnels demolished by the retreating German 
Army are now being repaired, and as soon 
as this work is completed the line will be 
operational as far as Florina in the extreme 
northwestern corner of Greece. It is now 
possible for passengers to travel from Salon- 
ika to Florina by taking a bus around the 
demolished area near Edessa. 


Passenger Transport, Hungary 


Passenger transportation in Hungary has 
been opened on narrow-gage agricultural and 
industrial railroads in order to permit work- 
ers in the most remote rural areas to benefit 
by transportation facilities, reports the Hun- 
garian press. The extent of this rail net- 
work appears to be quite comprehensive, 
reaching virtually every part of Hungary. 





The production index for the chemical 
industry in Greece increased to 75 in March 
1950 from 65 in February, the Federation of 
Greek Industries reports. (1939 equals 100.) 
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San Francisco World 

Trade Center Emerges As 

Dynamic, Vital Project 
(Continued from p. 6) 


San Francisco feels that the Center 
will promote and develop foreign trade 
in the Bay Area, California, the West, 
the United States, the Pacific Basin, the 
Far East, and Latin America. If other 
cities feel the same, they may wisely 
make every effort to organize their har- 
bor’s business activities along similar 
lines. 


**Tremendous Vitality” 


THE WELL-NIGH INCREDIBLE eco- 
nomic potential of the Pacific Coast was 
proved during the war, and, once started, 
it seems certain to “keep rolling.’”” The 
real change in its importance is that, 
whereas formerly it was local, now it is 
international. A phenomenon that nor- 


mally takes generations was carried out 
in a few years and proves (in the West 
Coast view) the “tremendous vitality of 
this region.” 

The West Coast directly faces the un- 
saturated market of the greatest reser- 
voir of people—the Pacific Basin and the 
Far East, representing one-half of the 
world’s population whose needs and 
wants are vast and constitute the great- 
est potential for economic development 
for the next century. 

San Francisco’s location can, it is felt, 
be decisive; and the public-spirited citi- 
zens who are giving their time and ener- 
gies to this World Trade Center project 
are convinced that the Center can be a 
great dynamic instrument in the revital- 
izing of foreign trade and the achieve- 
ment of significant progress. 





The Government of Mysore, India, plans 
to step up production of fertilizers from 
5,000 to 50,000 long tons annually 





in the discussion. 
ILO which opened June 7. 


David A. Morse. Mr. 


General 


The growth of agricultural surpluses 
in others, is a problem which calls for 


stabilize prices at reasonable levels. 


than it was then. 


Program. 


imports from hard-currency areas. 


the total exports of the region. Since 
markedly, for two main reasons. 


disease and increasing production 





International Labour Organization Debates World-Trade 
Problems and Factors in Productivity 


The world’s first official international debate on ways to increase the pro 
ductivity of labour is under way in the Palais des Nations at Geneva. 

The worker, employer, and government representatives of most of the 60 
member countries of the International Labour Organization are taking part 


The participants are attending the thirty-third general conference of the 
The session is expected to adjourn July 1. 
Technically, the delegates are considering the annual report of Director- 
Morse, however, has emphasized the 
importance of increasing labour productivity, not only in the world’s 
underdeveloped regions, but in the industrially advanced countries, too. 
Mr. Morse. in his report concerning economic trends during the past 
vear, made the following (among numerous other) significant statements: 


in some ountries, with severe short iges of food 
intensification of international action, for 
example by international commodity agreements, to balance supply and demand and to 


Since the war, there has been no mass unemployment due to a general decline in all 
sectors of effective demand, such as occurred in the 1930's. 
ment again arises, understanding of the underlying factors will be much more adequate 
There is no reason why any government should allow mass unemploy- 
ment due to lack of effective demand to persist over a long period of time 

Serious doubts are being felt as to whether 
and finance will be sufficiently effective to close the gap when the United States termi 
nates its programs of emergency external financing, particularly its European Recovery 


Since the end of the war, intraregional trade, although it has expanded in Latin 
America compared with the prewar period, has declined drastically in Europe and Asia. 
This has been a major cause of the increased dependence of these two trading areas on 
To restore this intraregional trade is therefore an 
essential condition of a permanent reduction in the world’s dollar deficit 

In Asia and the Far East the need for expansion of intraregional trade is urgent. In 
1938 intraregional trade accounted for 46 percent of the total imports and 43 percent of 
war, trade within the region has declined 


The first is the virtual disappearance of Japan as a principal supplier and buyer in the 
area. The second is the reduction in rice exports from Southeast Asia to the food deficit 
countries of the region. The volume of trade between Japan and the region in 1948 was 
little more than one-tenth of the trade in 1934, 

Concerted international action will also be necessary, firstly to promote the growth of 
world trade which will help underdeveloped countries to expand exports and to obtain 
capital; and secondly, to provide the technical knowledge and skill necessary for fighting 


If this kind of unemploy- 


the normal forces of international trade 
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